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" Much sound good sense and noble feeling are displayed 
in these Sketches.** — Athenetutn, 



" This little volume is one that will interest any clergy- 
man or any educated man with a kind heart, and that might 
be read with applause in a section of the Social Science 
Congress ; but it will be read in cottages by many who will 
baye acute personal sense of the truth of those small bits of 
homely wisdom which are sometimes quietly stated as well 
as applied." — Examiner, 

" A rery commendable and genial little book « 

All country clergymen would do well to take a leaf out 
of the author's work." — Spectator, 

'* This pleasantly written little book gives a simple but 
true story of successful enterprisd in that rather difficult 
part of a country clergyman's duty— the social organisation 
of his flock in their tillage gathenngl^ aiid ixistitutions."— ^ 
JSconomist, 
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'' We should be glad if all who came maoh into oontaot 
with those beneath them in social station could read what 
is here written." — Daily News, 

" We should like every clergyman in the land to conde- 
scend to read this Tolume."— j^o^c^io Bemew, 

*^ A yery clever and practical account of what may be 
done in a rural parish by a sensible and energetic man. We 
advise all clergymen to read the book, and think about it." 
'^ChMfdian. 

^ These Sketches present a deeply interesting picture of 
what may be done even in an ordinary English village, among 
ploughboys and labourers, showing how possible it is for a 
pastor of tact and good sense to solve some of the difficult 
problems which this class of our population suggests to a 
Christian mind." — Record. 

*' As a sample of what may be done by a single individual 
will, this book is to be strongly recommended to all who are 
interested in the great cause of humanity ; young clergymen 
especially should study it." — Illustrated Times, 

'*For homely truthfulness and animation these Sketches 
may compare with efforts that have made their authors 
famous. Miss Mitford has not shown a clearer perception of 
the distinctive traits of rural character, or a more faithful 
power of transcription." — MonUng Star. 

*' A valuable repertory of parochial experience, which may 
be of the greatest use to country clergymen. As it is all 
experience, and there are no theories, it is not only a pleasant 
book to read, but a practical one to follow."— Xi^ar^ 
Churchman, 
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"These brief, liyely, and saggestiye Sketches are well 
worth the attentive perusal of both clergy and laity."— 
JSnfflish Churchman, 

" Written with great simplicity, but at the same time 
with on appreciation of rustic character, which is very 
attractive and entertaining. All country clergymen will be 
greatly interested in its contents, and we recommend it to all 
village book societies, as also to the private attention of every 
clergyman's family." — Press, 

" We recommend this volume to the attention of any 
clergyman who feels that he possesses but little influence 
with his parishioners, and is disposed on that account to 
complain of what he considers their apathy and indiffer- 
ence."— X2(>yc2'« Weekly Newspaper, 

. "This little work is one of the most instructive of its 
kind we ever remember to have met ^^iih.^* ^Midland 
Counties Herald, 

"This is a book which every clergyman ought to possess, 
and which every byman may profitably read,"— iTor^Aawtp- 
ton Mercury, 

"Oneof thepleasantestandmost practical little books 
we ever perused."— J9mto2 Daily Post, 

" Penned in a lifelike style, full of the most valuable 
experiences, and rich in shrewd witty Bense,"—Sunday 
Teachers* Treasury, 

"Mr. Whitehead's admirable and genial sketches of 
parish plans, though specially descriptive of country parish 
life, yet should be read by every clergyman."— JK^r. J, 
JSrsJcine Clarke's Farish MagaziriG, 
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I— WINTER EVENINGS. 



^ COUNTRY village as drawn fromimagi- 
nation by a poet, and a country village as 



it exists in real life, are two very different 
places. So I have discovered from living 
in a real country village for a considerable period of 
my life, during the last ten years of which I have been 
the clergyman of the one in which I now reside. 

The village which is the centre of my present 
parish consists of a pretty cluster of cottages, with 
the usual thatched roof, and surrounded by tall elm 
trees.: In the day time, when the men and boys are 
absent at work, and the children at school, when na- 
thing is stirring but the smoke from the chimneys, and 
nothing heard but the sounds one reads of in a pas- 
toral, a passing traveller might people it in his fancy 
according to the poet's dream. But of a winter's night, 
especially when the moon is bright, and the Corydons 
take to rough sports in the open street (as it is called), 
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he would hear most impoetical sonnds, and see most 
nnpoetical behaviour. In fact the exceeding rough- 
ness and rudeness of the male population of a yiUage, 
between the ages of about fourteen and two or three 
and twenty, is a well-known subject of complaint 
amongst all who are interested in our rural districts. 
They are in general thorough disturbers of the peace* 
They are too old for home restraint and discipline, 
which ceases (what little of it is practised at all) 
with the labouring classes at a very early age. They 
leave school at about eight, and their mental faculties 
are therefore very uncultivated ; and having a certain 
amount of strength and animal spirits left to expend 
when they come home at night from work, they either 
go to the public house and become more or less sots, 
or at the best are noisy and mischievous from sheer 
want of something to do. 

In summer time this amount of extra steam re- 
quiring to be let off is less mischievous, because it 
finds proper safety-valves in the cricket-field and in 
the allotment grounds : but I need not dwell upon 
the difference between some twenty-five or thirty 
boys of various ages, from about twelve or fourteen 
upwards, cheerily and healthily employed in lawful 
games by daylight, with their elders and friends from 
time to time looking on, and the same number wan- 
dering about by dark in gangs, like the Mohawks of 
the '' Spectator's " times in the unlit streets of London. 

The clergyman therefore of a country village has 
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the question repeatedly forced home upon his mind, 
''What can I do for and with these fellows to make 
them less a nuisance to their neighbours, and to do 
them a little good f ' 

In the ten years that I have been here, this question 
has again and again occurred to me, not without 
setting me upon making attempts in all the usual 
directions. Of course during all that time I have had 
a night-school, but with no other result than that of 
getting a f ewsteady lads to attend, who for the most part 
fell off as they learned to write — ^the one thing which 
country boys and girls are always anxious to learn. 
I have also for several seasons had a course of lectures 
delivered by different friends on pleasant subjects ; 
but although the audiences were large, and the lectures 
listened to with interest, stOl this did not seem to 
have any perceptible bearing upon the special "rough 
lot." It did not sufficiently occupy their time. 

I determined last September, at the beginning of a 
new winter campaign, to try a different plan, and to 
establish 

" A Free and Easy Night GlubP 

A written notice was pasted against the bam wall 
in the centre of the village, which performs the useful 
part of a public advertiser, to the following effect : — 
" A meeting will be held at the School-room, on Thurs- 
day evening, September 22nd, at 7*30, to talk about 
opening the School-room for the convenience of the 
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people in the village during the winter months. The 
attendance of men and boys is requested." 

Having explained, my views to two or three of 
the leaders among the young men, we succeeded in 
getting a good meeting, of the very sort that I most 
wanted. There were from twenty-five to thirty 
present, when I took the opportunity of saying, that 
as the school-room was built solely for the benefit of 
the village, and not for my convenience, I considered 
myself as the trustee of the building for their advant^ 
age, and that during the winter I would hand over to 
them the room for as many nights (four) in the week 
as it would not be required for public purposes ; the 
sole restrictions I should place upon them being, that 
they should not injure the property nor use it for 
such purposes as I should disapprove. I looked to 
them to be the preservers of order and of the public 
property. I offered to find firing and lights. The 
wages of our labourers are small, and therefore I felt 
it would be unwise to charge any price— at any rate 
in the first instance— before a iasU for the article had 
been created. 

Whether it was on account of the free and easy 
appearance of the whole thing, and the absence of 
any kind of constraint over them or not, I cannot say, 
but the proposal was evidently relished from the first 
moment. I rather think that it wa^ this absence of 
the " driving system " which made it take. 

" I hear, sir," said an old man of the old school a 
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day or two afterwards, " I hear, sir, that the boys are 
to do what they like in the school these winter 
evenings." 

" Well," said I, " haven't they been doing what they 
like for these many years outside the school-room 1 and 
isn't it worth while for once in a way to try what they 
■wiU do inside it^ Who knows but they may be 
quieter and better behaved V' 

" I don't understand it, sir. I don't understand it 
atalL" 

But the boyB did understand it. We have just 
closed the room for the present season, having had, 
through twenty-four weeks, an average of twenty- 
four present a night for the two hours during which 
the room has been open. Numerically, the success 
has been greater than I expected. In talking over the 
plan, when the room was first opened for this purpose, 
with a friend and fellow-worker in schemes of this 
nature, we agreed in thinking that an average of ten 
or twelve through the season might be considered a 
fair success. 

To those unacquainted with country villages and 
the extreme difficulty of " getting the people in them 
out of their old ways " (especially that more unman- 
ageable part of the community for whose benefit 
almost exclusively this Night Club was instituted), 
our success may seem no great thing after all ; but I 
have learned not to despise the day of small things, 
and to believe that some of the most lasting influences 
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are those that begin slowly and quietly, and proceed 
without fuss or noise, working no farther than the 
leavening spirit can reach, but working therefore with 
inevitable power of increase from the reproductive 
nature of the life that is in them. Therefore it was 
not for the numerical success of our little village 
Night Club that I was chiefly anxious. To find even 
eight or ten boys or young men who, night after night, 
during the long winter evenings, would lift themselves 
so far above the habits of their class as to read in the 
village school-room, to play a quiet game, or even to 
sit round the fire and talk, would be to sow a seed that 
must bear fruit in due time. 

But the success (such as it has been) of our Night 
Club, I attribute to one cause chiefly, and that is the 
absence of the authoritative element. The boys were 
"to do what they liked," and so, being troublesome at 
once lost full half its zest. They came themselves to 
my house for the keys of the school-room, opened the 
room, lit the candles and the fire (when it happened 
to be out), got out from the cupboards all the means of 
entertainment provided for them, and at the regular 
time closed the school, carefully putting by all the 
things. 

I attended the greater part of the nights during the 
winter ; but I attended as one of them. I looked upon 
the room as theirs for the time being. If a little 
roughness went on I took no notice of it. I do not 
suppose I spoke three times during the six months by 
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way of exercising the slightest authority. My pro- 
vince was to watch carefully the bent and inclination 
of their mind, and merely to provide what would 
naturally and easily keep them quiet and interest 
them. And this was a point upon which I must con- 
fess that I was at first somewhat in doubt. 

About four or five years ago I started a nearly 
similar institution, but it fell almost still-bom. I then 
found candles, firing, books, and newspapers, and 
charged one penny a week to pay for the expenses of 
lighting, <&c. (or rather to go towards them) ; but there 
was a very small attendance of steady men, and in 
about a fortnight, after a rough night or two, even 
they ceased to come. Moreover, it is not the quiet 
steady married men that one wants to get, drawing 
them out of their homes, but the rough fellows who 
will not stop at home. So I had to find out what 
would take with them, which my position as their 
minister would aUow me to sanction. I was quite 
prepared to let down the longest ladder of junction 
between us that my conscience would permit I there- 
ioze introduced into the dub-room, besides two daily 
penny papers, and other papers and publications, 
various games, viz., dominoes, draughts, shepherd's 
chess, and regular chess. I say I was in doubt when 
I first began as to what would interest them, and very 
much surprised have I been to find that though each 
of the other games has had its friends from time to 
time, the favourite pre-eminently has been chess. At 
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first they were somewhat awkward at it, knocking 
down the pieces continually with their hands ; but 
now, at the end of the season, they not only play 
neatly and sit quietly for an hour over a game, but are 
quite expert players. We have three sets of chess-- 
men, and I am not aware that I have ever seen one of 
them not in use ; and if I could have afforded to 
double the number of sets, I think they would seldom 
have been unoccupied. At first, being anxious to 
study economy, I bought a set of very neat wooden 
chessmen. The two other sets were bone, and coloured 
red and white ; but it is well worthy of notice that 
the wooden chessmen were never used, I therefore 
had them exchanged for a bone set coloured red and 
white. These, from the first night they were brought 
in, were never out of iise. 

Of the twenty, thirty, or even forty, who would 
sometimes be in the room together, they generally 
all found some employment ; some played games, some 
looked on very much interested when a sharply-con- 
tested game 6i chess was being played, while some 
few came for the purpose of seeing the news, as regu- 
larly as a half -pay officer in a country town would 
look into the subscription news-room. The only times 
when there seemed any danger of the natural rough- 
ness coming out were when they were seated, a num- 
ber of them together, round the fire doing nothing. 
The great object, therefore, was to give them all some- 
thing to occupy them ; and this was accomplished by 
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the providing of various games, some of a verysimplt 

description. Even grown-up men were much interested 

by puzzles such as children put together ; and I have 

seen six or eight (two or three of them being men) 

emploj'ed for upwards of an hour in arranging the 

various pieces. At different times they have had four 

such puzzles. At the close of the season the only 

thing missing is one piece belonging to one of the sets 

of chessmen. In arranging the room from tlie first 

for their accommodation, I carried out the principle of 

an ordinary club-room, and put three or four small 

tables in different parts of the room, round which 

separate groups might form. 

For a certain time a singing class, conducted by 

themselves, flourished, and was popular. Also in one 

part of the school-room, which during class time was 

portioned off by a curtain, the ordinary night-school 

was conducted for three nights out of the four ; and 

on the fourth, myself, or the same friend to whom I 

have before alluded, occasionally gave a lecture on 

some easy and familiar subject. The most popular 

lectures perhaps of the season were on *' Rats." The 

subject was of such importance that it could only be 

done justice to in two lectures. The character of a 

"Free and Easy'* was maintained throughout, and 

the audience was invited to ask questions diuring the 

lectures, or to tender information. As I was a theorist 

in the matter of rats, and my audience consisted of 

farmers' men and boys, who had considerable practical 

2 
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acquaintance "with them, I was obliged to be careful 
how I got up my subject. The only thing I was 
really afraid of was that (the subject being known 
beforehand) a professional rat-catcher might have been 
introduced as a friend of some member of our " Free 
and Easy/' when I should have been an impudent man 
if I had not felt abashed in the presence of such 
superior knowledge. Perhaps I should have been 
buoyed up by the feeling that knowledge ever makes 
more allowance than ignorance, knowing that it can 
afford to do so. But the dreaded eavant never came — 
to my relief. 

Nor did we in the course of the winter entirely neg- 
lect a little attention to other subjects. A kind scien- 
tific friend lent us an excellent telescope, and on a clear 
night we occasionally had a look at the moon, and at 
Jupiter with his satellites, and also at Saturn and 
Venus. A lecture on the heavenly bodies belonging 
to our own system, simply stating the main features, 
distances, and sizes, and some few well-known facts, 
was thus pleasantly illustrated. 

In this way then our boys "did what they liked' 
all through the winter nights : not the slightest con- 
straint was put upon them ; they came or stopped 
away, read, played, or sat still and did nothing, just 
as they pleased. But what they did like was to leave 
the village quiet and peaceable ; so much so, that the 
policeman who has been for years on our beat, unsoli- 
cited walked up to me, and said, " My work is gone. 
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sir. I don't know why it is, but there is wonderful 
quietness and peace." What they did like to do was, 
to attend the night school in twice the numbers they 
had ever attended it before, to sit as orderly as any 
gentlemen for two hours a night (without one oath or 
bad word that I or others have heard aU the time), to 
attend the lectures, to play at chess and other games, 
to star-gaze a little, and to make every inhabitant of 
the village say, " There never was a better thing for 
our village than the Night Club." This is what, when 
left to their liking, and gently and unobtrusively helped, 
our village boys did like to do. 

Letme, however, do myold friend the objector justice. 
He is a staimch supporter of all that he thinks right 
and good. A great deal of quiet shrewd sense he has 
behind those arched eyebrows of his, and like a fair 
and impartial man, as he really is, he has looked in 
upon us occasionally to see how we were "getting on." 
His own entertainment at the " Free and Easy " has 
been to read the day's paper, and "Stanley's Sinai 
and Palestine," which I brought to the school-room 
for his especial benefit. Also he was a steady attend- 
ant at the lectures. 

One x][uestion caused me a little perplexity ; and 

that was the advisability of allowing "smoking" in 

our Night Club* I came to the conclusion, after much 

reflection, to trust boldly to the principle to which I 

had committed myself, and leave it to the lads them« 

selves. The result justified my confidence. Now 

2—2 
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and then at distant intervals a pipe wonld be lit and 
smoked ; but these exceptions were very rare. A 
double benefit was thereby gained. The exceptions 
showed the thorough freedom allowed. The abstin- 
ence from what with most of them is a regular in- 
dulgence, both showed and exercised self-restraint of 
the most wholesome kind, that caused by a voluntary 
and respectful deference to the feelings of others. 

In the course of the winter, now and then a pleasant 
and general chat arose on points touching closely on 
the labourer's character and habits — such as smoking 
—beer-drinking— penny banks, &c. ; and I felt, when 
sitting on a bench by their side, and hearing their free 
and unfettered expressions, that they were got nearer 
to in that way, as touching these points, than could 
have been effected by any other means. Man was 
speaking to man, and friend taking counsel with friend. 

The writer of this little accoimt of a village Night 
Club makes no pretension to any discovery. He has 
only done one winter what he has failed to do for nine 
winters before it, and he might fail the next, should 
he live to see it, even in the same scheme. But he 
seems to have got a further insight into one truth — 
which he has been slowly, too slowly, learning for 
years past — ^viz., that influence over the human heart 
depends far more upon sympathy than upon the exer- 
cise of authority, and that the teacher has himself 
much to learn patiently and humbly even from th© 
rudest of those whom he would teach. 




n.-THE CHILDREN'S LIBRARY. 

'HEN I first entered upon my present 
charge, there was a lad in the village, 
such as is to be found, I suppose, in 
most villages, more actively and impu- 
dently troublesome than any of the rest; but, as is 
sometimes the case with a ringleader in boyish mis- 
chief, he was intelligent in no common degree, 
and by no means badly disposed or vicious. It 
was not difficult, by handling him with patience 
and temper, being careful not to drive him into 
confirmed opposition, and biding one's opportunity, 
to get on friendly terms with such a lad ; and, 
an opportunity occurring one day, I lent him a 
very amusing book out of my study. When he 
brought the book back, we easily slid into a pleas- 
ant chat upon what he had been reading ; and one 
thing led to another in conversation, until I contrived 
to send him away this time, not with a story book, but 
with a History of England. It was the starting-point 
of a new existence to him, the opening of a new world. 
The Histories of Greece and Rome, and other standard 
books, were borrowed and diligently read. His old 
companions were left, and his habits entirely changed. 
About three years ago he married, and went to Aus- 
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tralia^ and liis letters home— written with clear manly 

m 

sense, and fall of shrewd remarks on the people, pro- 
duce, and peculiarities of his adopted country — ^show 
a well-directed and not uncultivated mind. I do not 
wish to make too much of the irregular education 
which he thus received, but it assuredly had much to 
do with bringing about this happy result. Being very 
intelligent, some other influence might perhaps have 
given a turn to his mind, even if he had not had access 
to the shelves of my library ; but this much at least I 
may say, that from the time he read the books thus 
provided, he was an altered lad. 

The success of this plan with this boy suggested to 
me the advisability of occasionally doing the same in 
the case of other boys ; and so, from that time, I have 
never been without similar visitors. One boy, in par- 
ticular, I treated in this way— a sharp little fellow 
who happened to be exposed to greater temptations 
than our boys are usually placed under at the same 
age. He seemed, in consequence, very much in dan- 
ger of going wrong. For him I baited with a very 
telling book, both inside and out, (pictures and very 
pleasant reading, in rather a pretentious binding), off 
my children's shelves. I gave him very particular or- 
ders, as the book was much valued, to keep it clean. 
The book, when it was returned, was neatly covered 
with part of an old newspaper. Another was asked 
for, which was lent with similar orders, and returned 
with equal care* And so on with another and m- 
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other, until, on many a winter's night, Georgy H 

would sit and read pleasant tales of home and foreign 
lands to his little brothers and sisters as they sat to- 
gether round the fire. I say to his little brothers and 
sisters, but I suspect Georg/s father was ;iot the 
least attentive listener of the party. He follows the 
plough ; and if you were to see the rough ploughman 
(rough as far as his dress goes) coming home in his 
dirty smock and heavy boots after his weary work, 
you would little guess what his employment often is 
before he goes to bed. I am sorry I cannot now lay 
my hand on the first letter of his that I saw in print. 
It was an appeal to the irregular sportsmen of the 
neighbourhood to spare the blackbird and the thrush 
that cheer the labourer with their song as he goes to 
his work, written in a pure style, and with a simple 
pathos which showed that under the smock was a 
heart full of tenderness of feeling and delicacy of 
thought. 

I contrived to ask Georgy some questions from time 
to time about his book, and his coming to my house 
to change it, before the other boys in the afternoon 
Sunday-schooL As I expected, this caused another 
boy to ask for the same privilege. I made a little 
difficulty about granting it, but allowed it to him at 
last Then a third applied, finding that it was a 
privil^e to be gained, and not an authority to be 
resisted, until, a kind of reading epidemic breaking 
out, there were soon about half-a-dozen candidates at 
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once for admission to my private circulating library. 
^' Upon this hint I spake," and recommended the for- 
mation of a society amongst themselves of those w7u> 
really vdshed to read, I advised these half dozen to 
form themselves into a small club, and to admit into 
it only such fresh members as really meant reading^ 
on the ground that others would be more likely to 
bring weakness than strength into their little society. 

This new society was grafted on to the old privilege 
in this way. I selected about forty books belonging 
to my children, most of them with pictures, and some 
of them very amusing, and lent them on condition of 
their being taken care of and returned as soon as the 
society should have purchased books enough of its 
own for circulation among its members. Members 
rapidly joined. Organization soon became necessary. 
Two books now lie by my side as I write ; one is 
headed, " Minutes, Kules, <fec., of School Library,'' on 
the first page of which I see a string of officers, begin- 
ning with president and ending with librarian ; the 
other is the Treasurer's Account Book, showing a 
balance at present in our favour oi £i 135. ^\d. 

The number of members now belonging to the 
library is between sixty and seventy, and they possess 
nearly two hundred books. The forty lent in the 
first instance have been long since returned to the 
original lenders with a very superior note of thanks, 
which cost the committee of management no small 
pains to compose, and a graceful offer in return of the 
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use of any of the books which are now the property of 
the society. The two hundred have been purchased 
by the subscriptions of the members. But we were 
not above receiving a trifling donation of a shilling, 
or half-a-crown, or of a pleasant book from any neigh- 
bour interested in our proceedings. We are not too 
proud to accept assistance ; but we depend only upon 
ourselves. 

The management is vested in a committee of twelve 
boys. All rules, even if not framed by them, are 
sanctioned by them. The money is collected and ex- 
pended, books exchanged, and accounts kept by them- 
selves. We meet, the twelve committee-m«j (the 
eldest of whom is about fifteen years old), myself, and 
a valued fellow-worker, who would be angry with me 
if I told at length how large a share he has in the 
success of our plans, in a little room hardly large 
enough to hold us. Copies of the Illustrated Times 
and other illustrated publications lie upon the table 
to beguile the intervals of business and to afford sub- 
ject of conversation and entertainment before we 
begin. And very business-like we are, I can assure 
you. I only wish you could peep through a hole in 
the warm-looking curtain, when we are assembled on 
important matters on some winter's evening. Talk of 
a committee in a metropolitan vestry, or any of those 
grand places, where weighty discussions are held 
round solid oak tables ! I know they look very im- 
posing. Such committees are serious things enough ; 
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but if you really wish to see in perfection the conscious 
air of dignity and responsibility which office can 
bestow, you should look in some night at about eight 
o'clock, when our committee have come in from their 
labours at the plough or in the farm-yard. They like 
meeting for business ; and a marked influence is pro- 
duced upon them by the habit of doing so. The volun- 
tary engagement strictly kept, the necessary order 
enforced in deliberation, the appeal to their opinion, 
the constant exercise of their own judgment, together 
with now and then the just and firm infliction of a 
penalty, have decidedly tended to foster self-respect in 
these boys. 

But while the main feature of our children's library 
is its independent action and freedom from that ex- 
traneous assistance which is sometimes found or 
imagined to be necessary for the support of such in- 
stitutions, one thing I ought in fairness to state, and 
that is, that two or three little entertainments have 
been given to the committee by way of friendly hos- 
pitality in that small room of which I have spoken. 
One night we gave them some bread and cheese and 
beer. On another occasion they were invited to tea. 
And on a third we had a supper. This last was a 
feast. Goose, roast pork, and plum pudding ! What 
shall I say in excuse for all thisi It seems a sad 
interference with the self-supporting and independent 
nature of the institution. I had sundry misgivings 
in my mind as to the wisdom of these proceedings. 
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They did not materially affect the re^ar working of 
the library ; for out of nearly seventy members, only 
the twelve on the committee shared in the treats. 
But if they had dny effect at all it was a prejudicial 
one ; for two members not on the committee withdrew 
from the library, because they were not invited to the 
supper. True, as we all agreed, by the defection of 

such members as Dick S and Tom H- no loss 

was sustained on either side : for we lost no real 
strength, and they lost little reading, I imagine. But 
the incident served to shew that a disturbing element 
was introduced by the treats. Still I am afraid, if I 
have erred, that I may err again. Judgment, that 
stem monitor, may say. No ! But when I think of 
that evening, and those twelve faces shining with 
delight, and how we did enjoy ourselves round that 
goose, and what jokes we cracked upon it ; and when 
I think how little the lot of those toiling hard-fed 
boys is diversified by such pleasant scenes; Judgment, 
Judgment, I am afraid I 

In the month of June the members fall off ; and it 
is intended they should do so. Shaping ourselves to 
circumstances, we divide during the summer months 
into a Library and a Cricket Club ; and a member 
may (upon paying threepence entrance money) have 
his library subscription go during the summer towards 
the cricket, or continue on with the library, or pay to 
and have the benefit of both. Very few do the last. 
There are twenty members of the cricket dub, and 
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about thirty continue their reading. Then we begin 
again with new life at Michaelmas, or a little after. 
We call a committee meeting, consider the plan of 
our winter campaign, see what funds we have in 
hand, and lay out what we can spare in a new lot of 
books. 

It is well, I am sure, from time to time to infuse 
fresh blood into the society by the purchase of new 
books, even if, to make room for them, we turn out 
some of the old ones ; no matter how good they may 
be, if for some reason they do not take, it is better to 
turn them out. What is the use of keeping them % It 
is in favour of the library if a boy knows that he can 
hardly drop upon a book that is not readable and in- 
teresting. The better to contrive this, without having 
all the books of too light a character, we have adopted 
the expedient of arranging our catalogue under three 
heads or classes. Class A. contains entertaining books, 
such, for instance, as "Robinson Crusoe'* (always 
popular), "The Swiss Family Robinson," "Charlie 
Burton," &c., &c. Under Class B. are ranged books 
of a more solid character, biographies, travels, &c. 
Class C. contains only religious books. But we find 
that the books soon get a character ; and the favourite 
works with us have their expectants waiting two, 
three, or four deep for them, just as in large libraries 
the subscribers have their names down for Macaulay 
or Livingstone. We bought a book in two volumes, 
lent to us at first by a little village boy. It became 
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very popular, and is always out. I suspect that 
the name of the work has something to do with the 
secret of its popularity ; and yet it must have real 
merit in the eyes of our little critics, or it would 
have been condemned by this time. Impostors may 
run a short course, but they get found out at last. 

I aim, in these papers, at little more than a state- 
ment of facts. The principal fact with regard to our 
children's library is this, that nearly seventy children 
have so far acquu-ed a habit of reading, and like it for 
the pleasure which it affords them, that they willingly 
pay their subscriptions, buy their own books, and take 
the trouble to change them when necessary. For 
weeks together one little boy, fourteen years of age, 
one of themselves, transacts all the business ; he puts 
the books out, takes the money, enters on the register 
the books returned and taken out, axid gives advice 
to inquiring juveniles who want assistance in making 
their choice. The children would not do all this un- 
less the reading were a positive pleasure to them. 
Thej/ take tlie books because they want them; and they 
read tJiem when they have taken them. Why ] I be- 
lieve chiefly for two reasons. One, because they have 
such works as interest them ; and the other because 
they have the supreme pleasure of managing their 
own affairs. Our committee-meetings have much to 
do with keeping alive the spirit of the concern. We 
are going to hold one to-night at eight o'clock. Doubt- 
less we shall transact important business. 




IlI-TEA PARTIES. 

>HOUGH I speak only as a village clergy- 
man, and though it is among simple rus- 
tics that my lot is cast, yet, when I do 
catch here and there a glimpse of other 
portions of that great world of which we form so in- 
finitesimal a portion, I feel that the same human 
hearts beat under smock-frocks that lie underneath 
all other coats and dresses, and that the principles 
of dealing with men in every age and state are the 
same. It is possible then that even we villagers, 
taking a homely tea together, may have been illus- 
trating social principles that have to do with all 
mankind. So much may the application of them 
vary that^ in the very next village to our own, local 
circumstances might prevent the success of the same 
plan. The method of carrying out the principles 
might require to be changed ; but the principles them- 
selves never vary. 

Well, what principle is illustrated in these Tea 
Parties] — The same as I ventured to suggest was 
illustrated in the schemes which I have already de- 
scribed, viz., that it is better, where one can do so, to 
stand back and help people to do right, and put them 
quietly in the way of carrying out right aims them- 
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selves, than to manage everything for them by autho- 
rity : since in the latter case mere temporary outside 
success is achieved, whilst in the former a lasting 
effect is left on character. And of this little service 
it is just possible that these stray papers may be. 
They may perchance fall into the hands of some one 
much abler than I am, equally or more anxious for 
his people's good, and suggest to him that admirable 
plans may fail from the simple fact that they do not 
leave enough for others to do. Many a clergyman might 
be the bettet for a visit from some Jethro, who would 
suggest to him that it would be " easier for himself 
that some amongst his people should bear the burden 
with him," and that, by this means, whilst he is 
spared, resources in them unknown hitherto both to 
them and to himself might be called into pleasurable 
and healthy exercise. Sure I am, that had I from 
first to last been the sole planner and executor of our 
Village Teas, they would in every way have lacked 
the spirit and success which marked them. But many 
other heads and hands were employed in devising 
and carrying them out. The chief manager of the 

whole was Hannah B . At our first gathering, out 

of a population of 600, 230 took tea ; but there was 
no press, no hurry ; everybody was waited on ; every- 
body had abundance and was satisfied; and yet 
Hannah was not heard, and scarcely seen. I have 
often observed in persons who have large administra- 
tive powers a particularly quiet way. Everything is 
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provided, every one knows his own work, nothing is 
forgotten, and the only person who seems to have 
nothing to do is the manager of the whole. They are 
something like the old four-in-hand coachmen. While 
some laborious cockney on the road driving a miser- 
able pony had both hands full, coachee would drive 
by, his reins dangling in one hand, and himself talk- 
ing to the box passenger, scarcely seeming to heed 
the spanking team he was driving. 

I had but recently discovered the talent of Hannah : 
or rather it had discovered itself. We country par- 
sons are proverbially slow and cautious. We are not 
given to rash and dangerous experiments. We are 
rather like elephants, which are said to have a dislike 
to enter a stream where they cannot see the bottom, 
and make each step safe as they go. With character- 
istic caution then for more than five years did I re- 
volve in my mind the idea of an occasional monster 
Village Tea, in which, without respect to such distinc- 
tions of class and rank as we have amongst us, we all 
might now and then take a friendly and sociable meal 
together. I did not clearly see my way to success, 
and the scheme was of such a nature that anything 
short of thorough success would be failure. Merely 
to give notice of such a scheme would assuredly not 
bring the people together with one mind and accord ; 
nor would it be an easy thing to rouse that interest 
and spirit which are necessary to make a good holi- 
day. Patiently therefore I waited and watched the 
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current of circumstances. So watching and waiting, 
a copy of our local newspaper, printed at the town 
nearest to our village, came into my hands whilst I 
was away from home, taking necessary rest from la- 
bour. Glancing carelessly down the pages of the little 
publication, my eye rested suddenly on a paragraph 
which interested me greatly. It was to the effect that 
from eighty to one hundred of the labourers and their 
wives and children belonging to the village of Gawcott 
took tea one autumn evening in an adjoining wood ; 
that they had provided themselves with abundance of 
bread and butter and cakes, and that after a very 
pleasant and sociable evening thus spent together, 
they separated for. their various homes. 

"Who," I asked, soon after my return home, "was 
the manager of that tea party T 

" Hannah B ," was the ready reply. 

Here was a step gained. One of the villagers was 
found, accustomed to the work, who had the confi- 
dence of her neighbours, and who could set the work 
going among themselves entirely. 

'* I think, sir," said Hannah, as I called at her cot- 
tage, " that the men and boys are so comfortable at 
the Night Club, that there .ought to be something 
done for the women-folk. I peeked in the other night 
through the window blinds at the school, and I came 
back and asked our Tom to come and look. They all 
did look so comfortable.'* 

"Well, Hannah, it is only right of you to put in a 

3 
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word for your own sex. Wliat I should wish is to see 
the labourer's wife, or sister, or daughter, more mixed 
up with his pleasures and his holiday-making. But 
what can we do % That, by the way, was a good idea 
of yours— that tea-party at the wood." 

"Well, sir, we did enjoy ourselves unaccountably 
in our way!* 

"Well, then, couldn't you do something in the same 
way— have a pleasant tea of your own— during these 
dark evenings T 

"Where, sir r 

"Why, in the school-room to be sure. I don't mind 
your having it for your tea ; only don't look to me to 
do anything more than just come in as one of you. I 
and my family will come and take tea with you. But 
you must not depend upon me for getting the thing 
up ; and let us have a good tea." 

That same evening Hannah and a friend went round 
to every house in the village; and the thing was done. 
It was the people's tea. All could go to Hannah's 
little shop and talk it over, and suggest, advise, or 
offer assistance. All were interested in it. Every 
grown-up person who could find sixpence, and every 
boy or girl who could get a spare threepence, was soon 
provided with a ticket for the great tea on Monday 
evening. 

All service was gratuitous, and well and heartily 
was it rendered. It was interesting to watch how 
every point was thought of, and every obstacle or diffi- 
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culty foreseen, every want supplied, every waiter in 
bis or her place. Our friends were like a well-ordered 
hive of bees all the day before the tea came off— some 
fetching tables — some setting them — some struggling 
under loads of cups and saucers — others with grocer- 
ies, loaves, and cakes — all busy, and all with faces 
smiling in expectation of the treat. 

Every one who has had to do with large tea parties 
knows that a sufficient supply of hot water is the great 
difficulty. Our school-room being at some distance 
from any house, and no one house being able to keep 
up a sufficient supply, a very simple but excellent 
plan was devised. A long iron bar was procured, and 
two short stakes, each about two-and-a-half feet high, 
being driven into the ground near the school-room, 
the iron bar was rested on them, and from it the ket- 
tles were suspended on butcher's hooks over a faggot 
fire. In this way, and by resting other kettles on the 
edge of the fire, from fifteen to twenty kettles were 
kept constantly at work, and an ample supply of hot 
water procured. For each of the duties of keeping up 
the fire, filling the kettles with cold water, and carry- 
ing in the hot water, as for every other post, I found 
that fit persons had been selected and set apart. Our 
hive of bees imderstood the principle of subdivision 
of labour. 

Not all the 230 took tea at the same time. About 

half -past four nearly eighty sat down, consisting of 

those who were set apart to wait at the great tea, and 

3—2 
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such of the children and women as could not come 
out later in the evaiing. The remaining 150 took 
their tea at half-past six. Our school-room is fifty- 
feet long by ei^teen feet broad ; and how they were 
all accommodated, with room in addition for very 
many waiters, was then a mystery to me, andissostilL 
But the time comes when even the purchaser of a 
sixpenny ticket for tea considers that he has had a 
good bargain. This time came to us at about a quar- 
ter to eight. I then offered, as one of the company 
in default of any other member of it having a better 
proposal, to read for a short time. The proposal being 
gladly accepted, I read some short pieces of poetry, 
and among the rest the inimitable ballad of "The 
Miller's Wife." I know not how this ballad might 
affect an audience of high degree ; but I have tried it 
three or four times on different audiences among the 
simple and the rustic, and I have never seen words go 
home more straight to the heart The shriek of de- 
light at certain quaint rustic bits in the ballad, and 
the visible softening of the countenance, and gulp in 
the throat, as the strain changed to pathos, and the 
shades of sorrow were described as falling on the 
humble home of Annie and John, testified plainly to 
the power which Mary SeweU wields over the rustic 
heart But it would never do to read long. So next 
a song from some rustic musicians of the party ; and 
then from the whole room solemnly rises the Evening 
Hymn. 
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And "Now for the balloons ! Who wants to see 
the balloons go up T and in five minutes the fresh air 
is blowing pleasantly through the open windows of 
the empty room. Capital ascents ! And away go the 
balloons with full as much applause as ever Mr. Green 
achieved. 

By this time it is past nine o'clock, time for the 
older and graver members of the community to go 
home, while the younger return into the now cooled 
room. 

No further difficulty about finding amusement- 
little to do, but to sit quietly down and see how boun- 
tifully the Great .Author of our being has provided 
means within our own selves of simple and innocent 
pleasure. At ten they sang " God save the Queen " of 
their own accord, and left in high glee. 

And so ended Tea Party No. i. No, not exactly ; 
for next morning I superintended, in the cottage which 
had been our [head-quarters, the distribution of the 
fragments — ^tea, sugar, and twelve quartern loaves— to 
the sick, widows, and aged, sixteen of whom had no 
cause to regret the enjoyment of the young and 
strong and healthy, from which sorrow or old age had 
excluded them. 

It may interest some of my readers to learn that 
after all was paid for, balloons and all, (for we accepted 
no gifts, except actual help and assistance), and after 
a liberal gift was made to the needy, there remained 
^ surplus of five shillings, which I paid into ov^ 
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penny bank, to go towards the next treat of the same 
kind. 

This Second Tea came off three months after. It 
had its little variations from the first We were more 
extravagant ; for having a fund of five shillings in 
hand, we had a grand exhibition of fireworks. When 
all was paid this time our surplus for the bank was 
tenpence. 

These village entertainments have helped me to 
understand the superior value of moral over materia*' 
help. To give £$ to provide a neighbourhood with 
such a meal as I have described our taking together 
might be from a rich man a pleasant and a graceful 
act. But to encourage a neighbourhood to organize 
its own social gatherings ; to draw out the resources 
and the powers of very many who hardly know what 
they can do till, as the familiar saying is, they try ; 
to lead them to make common sacrifices and vigorous 
united efforts ; to bind them up, of their own accord, 
master and man, rich and poor, at a common board, 
where none eat the bread of dependence, and none 
dispense the bread of patronage ; is to provide a feast 
of the cheapest kind, for the poorest may contrive it, 
and of the richest kind, for mind and heart benefit 
from it more than body. 

Here is a principle capable of extension far beyond 
a village tea meeting, viz., that the power which sets 
people to work should come rather from within than 
from without^ 





IV.— OUE CLUB. 

E have a friendly club in our village for 
the relief of labouring men in sickness. 
It has been established six years. 
Once a year, like most clubs of the 
kind, its members and their friends meet for a holi- 
day. Our last hoKday was on Wednesday, the 23rd 
of May. And a pleasant holiday we had. 
" Our club" is prospering. 

I wish the young yew-trees which I planted some 
time ago in front of my study-window would do what 
the club seems to be doing— *.c., "get holt of the 
ground,*' as the people in tiiese parts say. One of 
them is a beautiful copper-colour from top to bottom. 
My gardener says it is alive, and will do when it has 
" got holt." Our club seems to have passed this criti- 
cal stage, (for it, too, as I shall have occasion to say, 
has been transplanted) ; it seems to have taken root 
and to be putting forth green and vigorous branches. 
Ten new members entered on the feast-day. There 
are rumours of more about to enter. Neighbours ask 
for its rules. Friends come to dine with us. Some 
who have been asked and have not come express their 
intention to come another year. Others hint that 
they would like to be asked. Signs, these, of having 
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"got holt !" It would not surprise me, when I see 
the reputation the club is getting and the spirit which 
animates it, if at some future day it gained an impor- 
tance its f oxmders did not contemplate. 

It was founded by the working-men of the village 
themselves, and, like most such clubs, at a public- 
house. 

I had long wanted to see some such club estab- 
lished. There were local circumstances, into which I 
need not enter, which had caused me to hesitate in 
originating one myself. It was better, as it tizmed 
out, that I did not. 

The club started strong in numbers. It transacted 
a deal of business, if the number of committee-meet- 
ings it held might be taken as a test ; but as twelve 
quarts of beer (a quart for each member of committee 
present or absent), to be paid for out of the sick fund, 
was a standing rule, "The Chequers," as might be 
expected, prospered at the expense of the club. 

A year had passed away when, in accordance with 
the usual village custom, the officers of the club came 
to ask me to open the church and preach to them on 
their first feast-day. 

" With all my heart," was my answer ; " and in any- 
thing I say to you I shall not offend you if I can help 
it. But if you seek my advice I shall give it you 
honestly. I am very glad to see you anxious to be 
united and provident ; but if I think you going the 
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wrong way in your endeavours, I shall plainly tell 
you so." 

The officers shook their heads, and asked time for 
deliberation. Another committee was held, and 
twelve more quarts of beer drunk, to consider my 
reply, and I received a respectful message to the effect 
that "it had been the wish of the committee to pay 
the preacher a guinea, but they thought they ought 
not to pay to be found fault with ; that if I thought 
it a duty therefore to speak my mind, I ought to do 
it for nothing." 

This was a bargain I readily consented to, the more . 
readily that I should under no circumstances have 
taken the guinea ; and I did speak my mind. 

The result was that in the following year the " Che- 
quers "was deserted, and the club was transplanted. 
The matter was settled by ballot. There were forty- 
two members, and all were present. Number /or re- 
moving the club to the school-room, and holding the 
committee-meetings without beer, forty-one ; against, 
one. Of course the solitary non-consenting bean was 
not the landlord's ! 

And thus the club came under my care. It was 
their own act entirely. 

I started with a determination to act upon one prin- 
ciple to the uttermost — viz., to trust the men them- 
selves,^honestly believing that in this largely lies 
the secret of right dealing with the working classes of 
England, either in town or country. Thq/ mil trust 
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those who trust them; and if they find them capable 
of directing them, and willing to do so disinterestedly, 
that trust will be almost unbounded. 

Eecognising, therefore, as the basis of our co-opera- 
tion, the right of the members of the society to manage 
their own affairs, and giving them credit for willing- 
ness to listen to what they should at any time con- 
sider to be good advice, I took them just as they 
were. 

One protest, however, I did feel bound to make. I 
have a great objection to what are called "seven years' 
clubs ; '' and I explained that unless a guarantee were 
given to members entering the club against a periodi- 
cal division of the profits (the very bank upon which 
they are to fall back to fulfil their engagements with 
new and young members), the satisfaction which I 
should have in being their president would be greatly 
diminished. 

At once, and unanimously, a stringent rule upon the 
subject was passed. 

Four years ago this took place. 

Our first feast day was a very rough affair. With 
the exception of a dinner which I once ate in a foreign 
town, where the knives and forks were chained to the 
table, and where the principal food was tough goat's 
flesh, I never saw things put on in a rougher way. 
Not that there was any lack of expense. Our dinner 
cost as much in proportion to the numbers that day 
as it did last May, but you would have recognised 
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neither the room, the dinner, nor the men,— so much 
difference is there in the way of doing things. And 
that has been one great benefit of the club. It has 
educated the men. "We have been always learning 
lessons, sir,'' said one of them to me ; " it has been a 
schooling to us.*' 

On the first occasion of our dining together, the 
stewards and other officers were evidently going to run 
to me for everything, upon finding which I told them 
the following story : — 

A gentleman whom I knew married a wife. Shortly 
after their marriage he invited a party of friends to 
dinner. The young wife, in utter helplessness, went 
to her husband to know how every part of the enter- 
tainment was to be managed. " My dear,*' was all the 
encouragement she received, "I have my duties to 
attend to, and you have yours. I never intended, 
when I married, to see to the housekeeping. Do the 
best you can. Youll learn in time." How the first 
dinner party went off I do not know ; but this I know, 
that now the lady in question is one of the best of 
housekeepers and managers. 

I acted on this principle. I declined to do more 
than superintend, on each Monday fortnight before 
the feast-day, the arrangements laid before me on 
paper point by point. And remarkably well they 
are now laid before me, with not a detail missing. 
The plan of throwing them on their own resources has 
answered. 
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The same plan is adopted on committee-niglits. 
The business to be transacted is arranged in order 
upon paper. It is talked over for some time before I 
enter. In every immaterial point I confine myself to 
taking the sense of the committee. I seldom express 
an opinion but upon questions materially affecting the 
interests of the club. Then I sum up as fairly as I 
can the arguments which have been (or which I think 
might be) adduced on both sides. And my exi)erience 
of them is, that labouring men, if accustomed to be 
dealt with in this way, are as quick to see what is just 
or prudent or business-like or liberal as any set of 
gentlemen I ever sat amongst. 

Let me give a specimen of the way in which they 
decide their matters. 

A member last year was troublesome at the dinner- 
table. Not the "wine" but the beer "was in," and 
"the wit was out." The club felt he had disgraced 
them. He would keep his hat on ; he would make 
noisy and uncalled-for remarks ; he would insist upon 
offering to fight some of the company. Nor could he 
have been got out without making a great commo- 
tion ; so he was left in this state at the table. On 
the 23rd of May last that member was the stillest 
man in all the room. "Whoever gets drunk this 
year," said he, " I don't." Not he ! He remembered 
that nine shillings which he was fined at the next 
committee-meeting. Each member of committee 
wrote privately on a slip of paper, after the case had 
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been patiently investigated, the amount which he 
thought the offender should be fined, and I added up 
the sums and took the average. I thought the fine 
heavy ; but it was inflicted quietly and kindly by 
his fellow-labourers, and, I can answer for it, most 
beneficially. 

For another case which has occurred this time I am 
very sorry. I was sorry for Mat when he was fined 

nine shillings. But I am more sorry for Harry S . 

I feel something like a commander who finds an 
offender in a gallant soldier, and who is called upon 
to degrade where he looked to praise and reward. 

Harry S ; is our standard-bearer. Harry is the 

man who bears all through the day that splendid pur- 
ple and orange flag which we bought last year at the 
cost of seven guineas. He has borne the flag from the 
very first. You should see his face as he is gently 
waving it to and fro, or holding it in the gallery, as 
the members file out of church under the massive folds 
of their own banner. On the feast-day morning some 
one had remarked to me, as the band came marching 
on and the really beautiful flag floated out as though 
in proud and conscious answer to the music, " That 
man would almost die for that flag !" And to think 
that the only offence I should see on the business- 
paper for the ensuing committee-night should be "to 

consider the case of Harry S ^ who offered to fight 

two or three brother members, and to destroy the 
flag." Destroy the flagi Harry S destroy that 
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flag 1 I think I could almost believe anytHng after 
that. ^' And he/' said the secretary, as he showed me 
the paper, " as quiet as a child when he is not put 
up.'' 

I heard of nothing else to mar in the least the good 
humour of the day. 

Happily the day was fine ; and when* I looked out 
on the grey morning, at about half -past six o'clock, I 
knew that a party of young active fellows had been 
up nearly three hours, and that a fine young oak, 
which had been given them at the wood, was by this 
time spreading its leafy arms in the school-yard, as 
though it had been growing there from the time it 
was an acorn. Sure enough when I went round be- 
fore breakfast there was the oak, thick enough, espe- 
cially with the help of Hlac boughs and crab-blossoms, 
to have hidden King Charles, crown and all, as well 
as he is generally hidden in the various Eoyal Oaks 
on the signs of public-houses. I gently expostulated 
on the peculiarity of lilac-blossoms growing on an 
oak-tree ; but I was answered immediately, and si- 
lenced by the case of the mistletoe ; so I walked on 
into the school-room. 

Busy hands and contriving heads were there, and a 
marvellous contrast to the old style of four years ago 
now presented itself to my notice. Scarcely could a 
room be set out in better taste. From the skylights 
the light descended mellowed through appropriate 
tranaparencies. Fitting mottoes in many-coloured 
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letters, with gold and silver spangles, decorated the 
walls ; and, not to notice many a smaller matter, 
groups of flowers in bowls and vases, and exquisite 
floral devices, such as might have adorned the cost- 
liest banquet, lent a charm of peculiar grace and 
beauty to the table. Most of these groups, showing 
how much may be done by the artistic use of sim- 
ple means, were composed of wild flowers which the 
men had themselves brought home, on their return 
from work, from the woods and fields. 

But how came this great difference, in so short a 
time, even in the appearance of the room ? Chiefly, 
I believe, from the fact that " our club " is not a cut- 
and-dried institation applied from without, so much 
as an institution growing up from within. Everybody 
seems interested in it ; nobody knows exactly how 
change after change takes place ; but here a hint is 
given, and there a fault is remedied, and fresh friends 
and helpers join and bring us strength, and so we 
mend as we go on, and get better and better. Our 
growth, like that of our bodies, seems to come natural 
But, come how it may, it is pleasant ; and when we 
sat down to dinner this 23rd of May, there must have 
glowed, I think, in the bosom of many a member of 
" our club " an undefined feeling of self-respect when 
he saw in what style, and at his own expense, once a 
year he dines. Rudely enough he may dine three 
hundred and sixty-four days in the year ; but once a 
year he sits down at a table of his own, at which he is 
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proud to ask the gentlemen who are his neighbours to 
give him their company. 

Last year we had our kind-hearted member, Sir 

Harry V ^ amongst us, and we well knew this time 

that it was not lack of will on his part that deprived 
us of his presence. Sir Harry did not forget us, 
though he was absent. The dispute between Lords 
and Commons did not so entirely occupy his thoughts, 
but that he found time to show a kindly remembrance 
of the club. About ten his keeper arrived with a dish 
of fish for the table. The men were pleased with the 
compliment. 

" Don't forget to take care of the keeper !" was my 
remark to the stewards, who were seated at an extem- 
pore business-place taking money and giving checks 
and tickets in an old bam near the school-room. 

" He is having his limch, sir.*' 

But I must leave the stewards and the keeper, for 
time is getting on. I see the preacher, with a rosette 
as big as a sunflower fastened to his coat, and I must 
get mine on before the men file into church. Two 
and two in orderly rank they come, with staves and 
rosettes, and their officers at their side, the band play- 
ing, and the purple and orange banner above their 
heads. They take their seats in the church, the band 

in the gallery, on one side of the organ, Harry S 

supporting the pole of the flag on the other, the mem- 
bers occupying all the front part of the centre of the 
church below. 
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The sermon, though written for the occasion, the 
text (Matthew xxi 28—31) being taken from the se- 
cond lesson for the day, did not contain any special 
allusion to the club as a club. To some listeners it 
might perhaps have seemed to deal too much with the 
inner workings of character for the class to whom it 
was addressed. It touched largely upon the dealings 
of parents with their children, especially their man- 
agement of such as, with stubborn tempers and dis- 
positions naturally reserved, are inclined to disobe- 
dience. But the truth is that the right understanding 
of this kind of sermon depends far more upon sym- 
pathy than upon intelligence — at least the intelligence 
which is the result of what is commonly called educa- 
tion. You may talk and preach about the formation 
of character and the motives of human nature to some 
men who have had the best education, and they un- 
derstand you about as well as if you talked to them 
in an unknown language. It is to them an unknown 
language. What know they of lessons of patience to 
be learned from their own children, or stubbornness to 
be subdued by their own self-control ] But I watched 
those men listening ; I could see them from the read- 
ing-desk. Of course some of the boys were not listen- 
ing. It was not so much a subject for them. They 
were thinking of the dinner, and the supper, and the 
band. It is no use supposing they were not, for they 
were. But I watched some of the men. There were 
fathers there who could feel as sensitively for all that 

4- 
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concerned their children as any fathers in the land, 
and I saw the changing expressions play across their 
faces like clouds and sunshine across a landscapa 

"Did you understand the sermon this morning, 
John T I said to one. 

" Yes, sir ; a deal too well." 

The man has only two children ; two boys, about 
eight and nine years old, the pride of his heart. Those 
boys had taught him to understand the sermon. 

"Well, Johnson," (I change the name), I said to 
another, " you had an old friend in the pulpit to-day. 
We like old friends, you know ; they are better than 
new ones." 

"Ah, sir ! I could look him in the face last year. 
But as soon as he began this year, it was all over with 
me ; I could not look up at him at all j every word 
seemed written for me." 

Johnson is not a parishioner of mine, and I know 
nothing of his domestic circumstances ; but the man 
spoke in a tone and showed an emotion (for the tears 
ran down his face) that led me to inquire about him 
afterwards, and I found that he had lately had much 
trouble with his family. Where the fault lay it is not 
for me to pretend to say, but poor Johnson had un- 
derstood the sermon, and in one sense it had spoilt 
his feast-day. 

But to the dinner :— yes, the dinner ! K you and 
I, sir, had only one good dinner in the year ; only 
one at which we had just what we liked, and plenty 
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of it — ^if all the other days we toiled hard and lived 
hard too— and if then we not only had a superb din- 
ner, but perfect ease and leisure to enjoy it, and a 
band to play to us all the while, — do you not think 
that, in our estimation, it would quite deserve the dis- 
tinctive title of the dinner 1 

Well, there are some things that the pen cannot do 
justice to. I really cannot describe the dinner; I 
feel I should be foolish to attempt it. Come yourself, 
reader, next May. One friend, a stranger to us till 
then, came this last time seventy miles, simply for the 
pleasure of seeing how we spent our holiday : and if 
you can give us as sound advice in as pleasant lan- 
guage as he did both after dinner and supper, you 
wiU be welcome indeed. But don't stop away because 

you are not a speaker like Mr. M . If you will 

bring with you a kind heart and a friendly face, we 
will find a place for you, even if we have to squeeze 
closer to do it. We will make room for friends of that 
sort. We don't want too many orators. 

One of the most telling speeches I ever heard at our 
club dinners was made two years ago by as honest a 
fellow as lives, with a face that it would do you good 
to look at. I put him up to reply to the toast of 
" The working man," thinking that in his honest way 
he would be not unlikely to make an effective speech. 
And so he did, but of a different kind from what I in- 
tended. When he got on his legs he stood for a little 

time, and then he said — 

4—2 
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"I thouglit before I got up I had plenty to say. 
But I can't say it ; it's all gone. But my heart's 
full, and I thank you ; and it will do me more good 
to have broken down than to have made a fine 
speech !" 

Sit down, Ben ! You need not make fine speeches ! 
For many years you had two old women in your house, 
one always insane, both so lately, with only you and 
Mary your wife to tend them, without a murmur, 
through weary nights and painful days. One of them 
begged hard that you would not let her be sent to the 
union, and she is with you now. You and I, Ben, and 
Mary, stood over the grave of the other not a week 
before the feast-day. She was the one that had been 
always mad, but not so mad but that she had sense 
enough to feel your kindness. Most energetically did 
she say to me, not long ago, her dark eyes flashing 

earnestly as she spoke in her mad way — " Ben B 

is a good young man, sir. I respect him, sir ; I do 
respect that young man." 

And so do we, Esther. We respect all men who do 
things like that. We don't care whether they can 
make fine speeches or not ; and very often they are 
iust the men who are not able to make any speeches 
at all. 

I said that I should not attempt to describe the 
dinner at all ; but one little matter let me mention, 
as showing how, year by year, the members of the 
club are beginning to attend to those external pro- 
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prieties which mark the growth of self-respect, and re- 
act upon it. 

Mr. M y who addressed them extremely well 

both at the dinner and afterwards in. the evening, 
skilfully took advantage of the fact that the knives 
had all the mark " Gawcott Club " stamped upon the 
blade. These knives and forks were a new invest- 
ment this year. They were ordered from the manu- 
facturer at Birmingham, and the committee had the 
quickwittedness to think of having their own mark 
stamped upon them. These things may seem trifles, 
but they have their effect. They help to create an 
esprit de corps. 

So, when the stewards went to purchase the new 
table-cloths this year, they rejected the common ma- 
terial which was first offered to them. " We are not 
a seven years* club,'' they said, " and so we want the 
best material. It will have to stand some wear," 

** Oh," said the liberal draper, "yours is not a seven 
years* club ! Then I shall be happy to present you 
with a donation if you will accept it ; but if you di- 
vided your profits I would not give you a sixpence." 

Accordingly he sent us a donation of ten shillings 
on the feast-day, with a note expressing his regret 
that business deprived him of the pleasure of dining 
with us. 

But the supper, rather than the dinner, is becoming 
the chief entertainment of the day. Experience has 
shewn that the men are simply bent in the middle of 
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the day upon making a thoroughly good dinner, and 
then going out to enjoy themselves after their own. 
fashion. They do not want to sit prim and on their 
best behaviotlr to hear speeches for two or three hours. 
What they like is to accompany the band round the 
village, and to sit out of doors and listen to its cheer- 
ful music. But it is dififerent at night Let them 
then '* light up," give them from time to time a pleas- 
ant song either from some member of the band or 
some one of their own members, and keep them lis- 
tening to genial speeches, and they wiU sit and enjoy 
themselves as long as you please. 

Gradually, therefore, the supper has become the 
more important meaL The men feel at home then, 
and come out better. What a hearty response that 

was which came from them when Mr. M urged 

upon them the propriety of not murmuring when any 
sick member pressed heavily upon the funds, and 
bade them thankfully remember that it was for this 
very purpose that the club was established ! 

How well, too, they answered to the points as they 
were put in proposing the toast of "The working 
man's wife !" Two or three of the wives of members 
were peeping in behind the curtain. We were not 
supposed to see them. They were supposed to be 
absent, like the ladies behind the lattice-work in the 
House of Commons when ministers' wives anxiously 
or proudly come to see and hear their husbands. I 
should like to see the day come when the wives sit 
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down with us. But "festina lente" is our motto. 
"We do not see our way to it yet. 
. We are very thankful for the way we have already 
made. We see a spirit awakened amongst us, and 
evidently still growing, which only wants care and 
attention to make us a powerful dub, influencing and 
benefiting the members in other ways besides the 
mere payment of a sick allowance. 

And now, has some intensely business-like reader 
been scarcely able to bear with me patiently thus far, 
because he has been all the while on the look-out for 
sagacious remarks about the tables on which our rates 
of payment are calculated, and is he prepared to prove 
to me the exact year in which we shall probably break 
down upon our present system of receipts and pay- 
ments 1 

Well ; I have thought over all that again and again. 
But on one principle I began, and on that one prin- 
ciple I intend to go on. It is the men's own club. It 
is their own money which they collect and distribute, 
and they shall make their own rules and alterations. 

One thing, however, I will teU my friendly reader 
in confidence ; and that is, that the leading members 
of the club are being quietly indoctrinated by books 
and other means into sound principles of manage- 
ment, and that the younger members hear it con- 
tinually reiterated that they have not only a right to 
inquire, but are greatly to blame if they do not 
inquire, whether the club is such that it can honestly 
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hope to fulfil the prooiises vhicli it liolds oat. So 
that in time the inquiry murt come ; and when it 
comes it will be from the ri^t qnarter— from those 
who have the claim to make it, and who will not rest 
Batiafied until it is answered. 
Meanwhile "ouiclub" is "getting holt" 




v.— ALLOTMENT RENT-NIGHT. 

jWICE a year we meet in the school-room 
on what we call Allotment Rent-Night. 

Just as he comes from his day's work, 
each occupier of an allotment opens the 
door,' walks in with his money in his pocket, and 
takes his seat on one of the benches set ready for his 
accommodation. If he begins chatting with his 
neighbour, it is nearly sure to be on some point con- 
nected with the business of the evening ; but for the 
most part he lolls in some easy position, waiting his 
turn until his name is called over, when he steps up 
to the table to pay his money. Should he be very 
tired, or have no further interest in the evening's 
proceedings, with a short comprehensive "good- 
night,'' addressed to no one in particular, he takes his 
departure. 

But it so happens, from the nature of the tenure of 
our allotments, that business usually arises in which 
the holders have not only an interest, but to some 
extent a voice. Speaking about matters in which 
they are interested, and which they well understand, 
and with scarcely any person present but themselves, 
they speak their minds freely, and with much shrewd- 
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ness and force. Their illustrations and manner of 
expressing themselyes are often very graphic. 

"Why, look ye here, sir,'* said a usually silent 
tenant last allotment rent-night, springing suddenly 
from the short bench on which he was sitting alone, 
putting it before him in a slanting direction, and 
holding it up so with his left hand ; " Look ye here, 
sir ! Will water run so ?"— and he passed his right 
hand from the lower end of the form towards the 
higher — " Never, sip ; never did, nor never will : but," 
said he, as he drew his right hand rapidly down the 
form, " it will run so, always." And before you knew 
what he was about, the form was back in its place, 
and the orator seated on it as silent as before. The 
words and actions were conclusive. The next 
speaker simply proposed that two men, whom he 
named, of good practical knowledge, and likely to 
speak their minds honestly, should view the ground 
and report upon the subject, and the matter was 
settled. 

I said that business matters arise amongst ourselves 
from the nature of the tenure of our allotments. I 
presume that in most places where there are allot- 
ments, some proprietor interested in the well-being 
of the poor, and sometimes seeing that such an in- 
vestment of his capital is profitable to himself, lets 
ground for the purpose divided into plots of suitable 
size ; and then it becomes a simple matter between 
landlord and tenant. Like every other landlord he 
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makes his own conditions, which his tenants accept 
-when they take the allotments. And I do not know 
how a landholder could well confer a greater boon 
upon the labouring class. Independently of the 
useful and profitable employment which it affords on 
summer evenings, and the occupation for a man when 
he is out of work, independently also of the indefin- 
able sort of feeling which it seems to give him of " a 
stake in the land,'' it is certain that whatever quickens 
and caUs into active exercise the faculties of the 
labourer in his own calling, must make him also a 
more valuable workman for his master. 

It is not however my present purpose to prove the 
value of the allotment system, which needs no argu- 
ments of mine to recommend it, but only to give a 
very short sketch of the working of our own. Years 
ago, I know not how many, the poor of our village, 
as well as those of a part of the neighbouring town, 
had a joint claim of "right of common" over about 
fourteen acres of waste land. In process of time the 
common was enclosed, the rent of course (whoever 
might occupy it) belonging to the two parties of poor 
named above. But as the greater part of the ground 
in question lay very handy to our village, it was 
divided into small allotments, fifty-one in number, 
and let to the poor of the village. By this plan our 
people receive a double benefit. Many of them 
obtain allotments (always a chief object of desire to 
the agricultural labourer) at a fair rent, and then, as 
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part proprietors, all the poor of the place share the 
rent, which is distributed in coal during the winter 
season. But I doubt not that if any one holder of 
land were asked which he would prefer, his little bit 
of allotment, for which he pays a fair and sometimes 
he says a high rate, or his share of the rent which 
comes to him free; he would unhesitatingly choose the 
groimd for which he pays. 

But from the nature of this tenure, the tenants 
being in a measure almost their own landlords, they 
naturally view their position as somewhat different 
from that of mere holders of ground subject to a 
landlord's good feeling, or interest, or caprice ; and 
this gives them a freedom of speech and sturdiness of 
feeling about the whole business, which bring the men 
out in their natural characters when they meet to- 
gether on allotment rent-night. The rents are col- 
lected twice in the year, at eight o'clock on the first 
Monday in July, and at seven o'clock on the first 
Monday in November, and all business is transacted 
only on these occasions, and openly. The names of 
applicants for land are then received and set down on 
a list, ready to take their turn as vacancies occur, 
suggestions are received, disputes adjudicated upon, 
and rules, when necessary, revised or added. To 
transact all our business thus publicly is one of the 
leading principles upon which we act ; and it is to 
this plan and to the strictness of our rules, together 
with their being rigorously enforced^ that I attribute 
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the fact that to manage tMs small farm, as it were, 
distributed between fifty-three tenants, has occasioned 
not so much trouble as is sometimes given by one. I 
am glad to be able to bear this testimony, because it 
has fallen in my way to talk occasionally with owners 
of land, who are not indisposed to benefit the poor by 
setting apart a portion of it for allotments, provided 
it could be done without injury to their property, and 
without trouble or risk in collecting the rents. 

On this principle only the allotment system should 
be based. It should be made strictly a matter of 
business. I cannot express too strongly my own 
feeling in favour of making this the basis of every in- 
stitution in which the benefit of the working classes is 
sought. If you wish to take the energy and the self- 
respect out of a man, to take out of him all that 
spring which makes him a living man co-operating 
with you, instead of a dead weight upheld by you and 
falling back whenever your supporting hand is with- 
drawn, let all that you do for him be as much as possi- 
ble in the way of gifts ; but if you wish really to 
elevate him, whilst you give to him in sickness, trouble, 
or exceptional cases, let your regular dealings with him 
be, as much as you can make them so, in the way of 
business. In this matter of allotments, what the 
labouring man wants is to get his bit of ground, and 
for this he will generally pay more in proportion than 
a larger holder, and wiU thank you then. 
Then as to the risk of losing the rent. The second 
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of our paymenta ia taken after the crops are o£ By 
this method of collecting onr rents an opportunity is 
given to a dishonest tenant, leaving the place or other- 
wise, of evading one half-year's rent. I have looked 
over the books, and I find that in eleven years — ^the 
united rents of which would be £246. is, yd — there 
have been defaulters only to the amount of £1. 2«. 6d 
I have been surprised at the unfailing regularity with 
which, at the appointed time, half-year after half-year, 
the full payments are made. At the same time, al- 
though I am sure that in neighbourhoods where allot- 
ments were let to the poor, in extent a little under their 
requirements, the loss from this cause would be very 
trifling, I should, in passing any new set of rules, 
adopt the plan of prepayment. I have known it in 
use, and it works excellently. It has also, I believe, 
other advantages beside that of insuring the landlord 
against loss of rent, which I will not stop to i>oint out 
now. 

Our plan of letting the lots when they fall vacant 
is as follows ; and I mention it, because one part of 
the plan appears to me rather unreasonable, although 
I have never heard any expression of dissatisfaction 
with it. '* It is as fair for one as the other," they say. 
The names of candidates for allotments are taken only 
when business is being transacted on rent-night 
They are placed on the list in the order iu which they 
are received. When a lot falls, it is oiSered to the first 
on the list of applicants ; but if he refuse the lot he is 
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not at liberty, like the fellow of a college refusing an 
ineligible living, to retain his position on the list and 
have first choice offered continually until he has ac- 
cepted, but his name is* put down at the bottom of the 
list. As the lots vary in size and value, this often 
occurs, and the applicant becomes contentedly the 
last candidate again. "It is as fair for one as the 
other" is quite enough, together with the freedom of 
discussion allowed on all such points, to reconcile 
them to sharper rules than this. The last plot that 
fell vacant on last rent-night was an undesirable one, 
on account of the bad state into which the ground had 
been suffered to get This is a very rare cause of com- 
plaint ; so rare that — not wanting to multiply rules, 
and there being a difficulty in deciding in some cases 
when land may be said to be "ejJowe so ill" that the 
occupier should have it taken away from him — it has 
never been made the subject of a rule. But this plot 
was notoriously out of order. The rumour was that 
no one of the candidates whose name was down would 
venture upon it. Accordingly I was visited privately 
by a persevering old man, who kindly informed me 
that, seeing that ** every one had refused it,'' he was 
ready to take it if I would let it to him. Nothing 
will convince this good-natured friend of mine that 
we mean to abide by our rule of " all business trans- 
actions being above board and public." As often as 
the opportimity occurs for a little private bid, always 
prefacing it with a statement of his willingness to 
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" accept what nobody else will take," so often does the 
old gentleman appear with the same extremely good* 
natured face, and the same extreme slowness of com- 
prehension as to our rule. In every such case two or 
three private interviews are necessary to assure my 
friend that private interviews on the subject are not 
allowed. When this lot was offered to the first two 
candidates in turn, each waited a few minutes over it, 
and then shook his head with some disparaging ex- 
pression about the land. It was offered next to a 
powerful-looking young fellow, barely twenty years of 
age. There was a short merry burst of satisfaction 
when his name was called out, as though we had at 
last got "the right man in the right place," and one 
voice exclaimed, " Have it, Joe, by all means. You're 
just the man for it — plenty of strength and time 
before you to get it round. Don't be afraid of it" "I'll 
have it," says Joe, taking one step forward, with a 
look of determination. There was a sort of murmur 
of applause, and aU chance was over for my persever- 
ing old friend. But I shall have him again, the next 
little opening there is for any private business, as 
good-humoured as ever, and as willing as ever to 
sacrifice himself for the public good, by taking " what 
nobody else will." 

There is another rule, which we enforce strictly, 
which always appeared to me very sharp. I found it 
in use when I entered upon the management of the 
allotments. It is to this effect, that " if the money be 
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not paid before the expiration of the evening ap- 
pointed, the land is forfeited." As no notice is given 
of the times of payment, which are not even fixed on 
recognized quarter-days, and as no provision is made 
for forgetfuLiess, this law appeared to me very scvcra 
The result, however, justifies the discretion of those 
who framed it ; for in no single instance has the land 
been forfeited, as I ^ould have thought likely, from 
f orgetfulness ; nor have I ever heard the rule com- 
mented upon as pressing hardly. But let there be any 
appearance even of partiality, and the case is altered 
immediately. A somewhat amusing example of this 
took place, showing the strong desire for uniform 
justice among the men, and their determination to 
have it, even when the exercise of it brought no pos- 
sible advantage. Beyond the allotment ground, which 
I have said is divided into fifty-one plots, and of which 
every plot is in the occupation of our own poor, are 
two separate and larger portions, also belonging like 
the allotments to our poor, but so much nearer to 
another village that they were let off separately years 
ago to two inhabitants of that village, because, on ac- 
count of the distance, none of our own people were 
willing to have them. These tenants had for years 
made their payments with regularity, but not on the 
same nights with our men, nor with the same penalty 
attached to missing any exact time. Attention having 
been called to this fact, it was imperatively demanded 
by the holders of our allotments that they should be 
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made to conform ; and anile was entered on the books 
to that effect As no benefit could arise to our men 
from so strictly enforcing this rule, I suppose their 
doing so gave them the same sort of satisfaction which 
I once heard a lady on the sea-coast describe as felt by 
people in misfortune from the assurance of having 
fellow-sufferers to share it with them. A ship had 
been wrecked on the fatal sands opposite the town, 
with the loss of all hands. " It may have been/' said 
the lady, " some comfort for them all to go down to- 
gether." 

It is well, I think, sometimes to feel that one has 
gathered a particular lesson from a particular source. 
The lesson which I have been constantly taught in the 
management of this allotment rent business is this : 
that men will bear the strictest rules, not only will- 
ingly but cheerfuUy, if they know they are admin- 
istered with perfect impartiality. 




VI.--A DISAPPOINTMENT. 

!ERY mucli we wished, in our little village, 
that Monday, July 23rd, might be a fine 
day. 
There was to be a cricket match. 
A cricketing spirit having sprung up this season 
amongst our young men and boys, they had mustered 

np courage to challenge the small town of W 

about seven miles off. The W eleven were coming 

on the 23rd to play the return match. 

As this match was to be played at home, it excited 
considerable interest 

Even on the Saturday evening any stranger who 
might have strayed into the field in which the match 
was to be played could not have failed to perceive that 
some important event was coming off. Many busy 
persons, and some not busy, were there. The captain 
of the eleven was there, looking on in his quiet way, 
and seeing that things were all right. Our umpire 
was there too, an ex-serjeant, with military step fol- 
lowing the roller as if he were on parade. He it was 
who selected the ground, and properly took credit for 
the " engineering " part of the business, as he called 
it. William, the parish clerk, was there, mowing the 

5-2 
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ground about the Thickets aA closely as his scylihe 
would cut. Small boys of course were there in 
abundance, getting in the way in their anxiety to be 
of use, and doubtless speculating on the possibility 
(as the highest honour to which their young minds 
could look forward) of some day actually playing in 
such a match themselyes. Eleyen Dukes of Wel- 
lington would not have seemed greater men in their 
estimation than the eleven heroes who were to fig^t 
this battle for the honour of Qawcott on Monday, 
the 23rd of July. 

And what tended to increase our interest and 
anxiety was that we had lost laurels to regain. We 
had been dreadfully beaten at W — . Our eleven, hav- 
ing had to play against a style of bowling which was 
altogether new to them, had been all put out in the 
first innings for thirteen runs. "Why," says one, 
"you never saw such bowling in your life. He 

chucked the ball " (Ae is one Emmanuel R ^ a deep 

qld file, with a head that has been on his shoulders 
sixty-three years) "twenty feet high at leaat, and 
it went twirling up in the air, and came down nearly 
straight" 

Of course this trick would only do once. Of course 
next time this bowling was to be severely punished. 
It made us laugh to think how it would be knocked 
about now that we knew all about it. " The fact is '* 
said one of our eleven, " we were afraid to go out 
But I'll tell you what I intend to do next Monday. I 
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shall walk right out at them with an upright bat. 
They're nothing when you are used to them." 

bo there was loud talk about our not being caught 
by this sort of thing a second time. 

And were we not this time to have the powerful 
assistance of Dan Jennings 1 Dan, as he is familiarly 
called round about these parts, an inhabitant of our 
parish, though not of our village, is a cricketer of 
most formidable character. A sharp eye and a quick 
wrist must he have who can hit harder and better to 
square leg than Dan. Only a day or two previously 

he had gone over to W with another eleven, and 

scored in the second innings ninety-one off his own 
bat, carrying it out with him. " And then," says some 
member of our committee, " Dan is as good a point as 
ever I see." Dan had been asked to play, and had 
consented ; and the announcement was received with 
loud applause. It was supposed, however, that he 
might be objected to. The ninety-one was too fresh in 

the memory of the W eleven. Old Emmanuel's 

tosses and lobs had been fine sport for Dan when once 
he had got sight of the balL So we expected that 
they might raise an objection. But then were there 

not two or three men in the W eleven who came 

from farther off than Dan lived from us ? So who 
could fairly object to Dan % Yes, it was settled that 
Dan must and should be allowed to play. And were 
there not rumours flying about of a greater man even 
than Dan being brought against us, who had once 
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made i6o off his own bat, and who had liad tempting 
offers to leave his own calling and devote himself to 
cricket as a profession 1 Every right-minded person 
therefore will see the necessity of onr availing our- 
selves of Dan*s valuable help. 
There the matter stood on Saturday night. 
Monday morning came ; but when we saw how 
steadily the rain kept faUing all the morning, and 
what a drenching day it promised to be, we were 
troubled with grave doubts and misgivings whether 

the W eleven would come at all. At about eleven 

o'clock, however, there were signs of forces gathering 
for the battle. Tom Redman, whose services had 
been obtained for our side at the last moment, had 
been seen trotting up the village on " a grey cob, a 
good thick cob, stepping well." His play was un- 
known to most of us ; but, as he belonged to a club 
of high repute in these parts, he was considered an 
acquisition. Next it was reported that eight out of 

the W eleven had arrived in two carts, and were 

lunching after their ride. This still left three and the 
umpire to be accounted for; but no doubt "Tom 

H would drive them over in his pony-cart ;" and 

as Tom was one of the players, this would complete 
the number. Tom is celebrated for driving a capital 
pony, and, if the truth were known, I should not 
much wonder if Tom had made a little affectation of 
starting late— found a little business at the last moment 
to detain him— seeing that he could step so quickly 
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over the distance. When Tom and his friends were 
come, the two elevens were ready. 

Never were two elevens in the world more bent 
on playing. But cricket cannot be played with a 
pond under foot and another overhead. Therefore 
nothing remained for us to do but to huddle together 
under two convenient hovels and wait with hopeless 
patience. 

It was a thorough disappointment. 

I own frankly to having been as much disappointed 
as anybody. I had laid out for myself Monday, the 
23rd of July, as an enjoyable day. I had intended to 
amuse myself by seeing the young people and others 
of my flock happy in amusing themselves ; and so, 
under the friendly shelter of a borrowed umbrella, I 
marched off to my study, pondering upon the practi^ 
cal lesson which my parishioners were receiving upon 
the inevitable character of the disappointments of 
life. 

We may smile at some trivial sorrow, which to us 
appears ludicrously light ; and yet it may be pressing 
on the sufferer's heart with a crushing weight. " Yes, 
sir !'' said a good and serious poor man once to me 
assentingly, winding up some remarks of mine (when 
I had been speaking of some of the sharpest trials 
human nature can bear) with what he thought a 
climax — "Yes, sir ! This is indeed a world of trouble 1 
My pig is ill !'' I had hard work to keep from laugh- 
ing at th^ sudden illustration. But in reality ther^ 
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was nothing to laugh at The loss of his pig would 
have been more to this poor man than the loss of half 
a million to Rothschild. 

And so without a question the disappointment was 
great to the simple folk of our village. They don't 
have a cricket match every day. 

But how to make the best of it 1 As for playing, I 
had made up my mind that it was quite out of the 
question, when presently a member of my family, who 
had looked into the field from an upper window, in- 
formed me that the cricketers were all out and begin- 
ingto play. 

I was soon in the field. 

« 

I had only to walk across my own garden to it As 
I entered it, the first glance convinced me that some- 
thing was wrong. 

Both elevens, and all the spectators, who having 
laid by work for the day had no intention of return- 
ing to it under any circumstances, were in the centre 
of the field, but divided into small knots. In the 
centre of each knot was generally to be seen at least 
one energetic individual who (if attention to "the 
three first requisites for eloquence. Action ! Action ! 
Action 1" could constitute an orator) seemed a very 
Demosthenes. 

I guessed directly what was the matter. They were 
all in the midst of a great row about Dan. 

I hate a row. And the last thing I have any inten- 
tion of doing now is to record the particulars of a 
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broil Whether it take place amongst rich men or 
poor men, rustic or polished, clergymen or laymen, I 
find in every row, more or less strongly marked, only 
the same repulsive family features — the same offensive 
selfishness-Hihe same unreasonable adherence to a 
side or party, blindly regardless of the right — ^the 
same inconsiderateness of the just claims and feelings 
of others — the same undignified loss of self-control 
and true self-respect— the same disfiguring looks of 
anger — and the same reckless scattering, like fire- 
brands, of bitter and irrevocable words. 

"Whenever a man approaches the confines of a row, 
there are, as the late Sir Eobert Peel used to say, 
" three courses open " to him. Either he may step in 
at once, trusting that his tongue is longer, his voice 
louder, and his fist harder, than the tongue, voice, and 
fist of any of the parties abeady involved ; or he may 
put his hands in his pockets, looking calmly on as an 
observer of phenomena or walking off in another 
direction ; or he may endeavour to recal the disput- 
ants to the consideration of first principles. I for one 
confess myself wholly unequal to the first course. 
The last is clearly the best when it is practicable ; but 
it undoubtedly requires a material to work upon 
which is not always to be found among the component 
elements of a row. 

Such an element in the present case was happily to 

be met with in the host of " The Bell " from W , 

who has my cordial acknowledgment of the quiet 
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reasonableness with whicli he received the few remarks 
which I ventured to take the liberty of making. He 
realised, I believe, something of the great truth which 
should be carried out into recreation, as well as into 
work and into the loftiest scenes of human action, 
that he who conquers himself is the victor, and that 
he gains who for others' sakes has learnt to yield. 

The W eleven were called together and drawn 

a little on one side. A short consultation took place, 
and it was announced at the dose of it that the objec- 
tion was withdrawn, and Dan was permitted to play. 
But— our disappointment! 

Settling about Dan by no means settled the weather. 
It rained as hard as ever ; and there was nothing for 
it but to retreat to the school-room where our dinner 
was laid. Several small but successful jokes were 
perpetrated on the subject of our all getting an innings 
here — and a good one too. So before long, myself at 
one end of the table, and mine host of " The Bell " at 
the other, we were comfortably seated where we were 
independent of the weather. 

As soon as dinner was over and the cloth cleared, 
the table was spread with chess and draughts boards, 
dominoes, and shepherd's chess (merry-pegs as the 
boys call it here ;) and so absorbed did we all become 
with our various battles, that as our scorer said you 
" might have heard a pin drop." 

A very pleasant afternoon and a very rational one 
did we all spend together. It was almost as good as 
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the cricket match, except that that was what we had 
all prepared for. And on a bright sunny day, after 
men have been steadily and hard at work, and earned 
the right to a holiday, what can beat the healthy 
English game, at which when we were young we spent 
not the least happy or most unprofitable of our hours, 
and at which we still like to stand and see our little 
bits of boys aping their seniors and talking about 
shooters and bailers, bowling round and playing for- 
ward, hitting to leg or cutting to off, in the familiar 
phraseology of our boyhood ] It sends memory back 
to the old school again and the old playmates, and 
when she returns from her musing we are none 
the worse, if the right stuff is in us, for the brief 
dream ; we have all the more kindly sympathy for the 
young ones growing up round about us, and we our- 
selves turn with fresh vigour to the sterner work for 
which we have recognised the Great Creator sent us 
into life. Only don't attempt to force the change of 
feeling on with unnatural haste, or you may do mis- 
chief. Leave the work of life and growth of character 
to do it. Cricket playing will then be dropped as the 
necessity arises, leaving behind a hearty sympathy 
with those who have youth and health and leisure and 
spirits to eiyoy it. 

I cordially agree with a remark which I heard made 
the other day by the Eev. J. B. Owen in a large and 
happy gathering, met together in the town neighbour- 
ing to our village, to enjoy their annual holiday. "I 
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believe," he said, "that ministers of religion slionld 
take more pains to identify- themselves with the 
recreations and amusements of their people than it 
seems to be the conviction of some of ns that we 
ought to do." 

But I am not writing a paper on the people^s 
amusements and the clergyman's place in referraice 
to them. I am talking about our " disappointment." 

We had almost forgotten that it was one. We had 
well-nigh forgotten the cricket match altogether. 

There was John B ^ who was to have gone in 

first on our side because he is a " sticker/' tackling 

that neat little batsman, Mr. T ^ from W , at a 

game of chess in the middle of the long table, just as 

if Mr. T had come over for no other purpose in 

the world. And John upheld the honour of Gawcott. 
We only taught him chess last winter at our night 
club, or " Free and Easy/' as we sometimes call it ; 
and John was the victor. 

Then there sat at the table next to the chess players 
Emmanuel, the "boy," as I heard him call himself 
at dinner, playing draughts with another "boy/* of 
his own side, younger than himself, and not much 
over 55. 

Then mine host of "The Bell" and myself just 
managed to have one game at draughts, in which lie 
fairly beat me ; and we were talking of having another 
when the door opened, and a cheery little voice, which 
we know in the village very well, cried out, " It's left 
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off raining, and some of them have stripped out and 
begun to play." 

" Ring the school-bell, and put the things all away !' 
And pell-mell away go the victors and vanquished 
once more for the cricket field. 

*' Your first innings ! " cried mine host ; " suppose 
you put the young 'uns in, and give them an innings 
at any rate. Don't put your best men in first ! It's 
too late to play a match. Let's have a friendly 
game.** 

It wojs too late. (5.30.) But a little game of one 
innings was played out, in which the great Dan was 
put out for three runs ; and, after all our confident 
anticipations of victory, we came a little behind on 
the score. 

As for myself, after all my expectation and inten- 
tion of having an idle day to enjoy the match, I 
neither saw an over bowled, nor a ball struck ; but as I 
passed by the end of the field, to fulfil other and more 
important engagements, I saw men, women, and chil- 
dren intently looking on, and heard shouts of encou- 
ragement as full of mirth and gladness as if no drop 
of rain had fallen. 

What had become of the Disappointment ^ It was 
all forgotten. It had rolled away with that heavy 
bank of clouds which hung with a retreating frown in 
the north-east. 

Above, below, all was sunshine. Still I hope that 
the W eleven wUl visit us again on some finer 
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day, when we can pby a match right through, and I 
hope that we shall beat them without the assistance 
ofDiUL 

If we do not, though they are stronger than we are, 
Btdll, as we shall fight, like Englishmen and cricketers, 
for the victory. Defeat, we own, will be Disappoint- 
ment 



VII-THE SCHOOL TEEAT. 




NE village school treat is very much like 
another. Ours does not present any ma- 
terial points of difference from a thou- 
sand similar ones in country parishes. 
Perhaps for that very reason its simple incidents may 
not be without interest to the reader who cares at all 
for the scenes of rustic life. ' 

The children were to have their tea in the field next 
the parsonage at five o'clock. And with what eager- 
ness village children look forward to their annual 
and almost only treat, none but those who fare hard 
all the year round, and have but one holiday, can 
rightly say. 

A rough sfet of tables had been prepared — deal 
planks resting on curiously shaped pieces of wood, 
something like a boomerang, only much thicker and 
less curved, piled one upon the other, until they 
reached the requisite height. I did not know what 
they were till this year, when I found that they were 
the rough material for the fellies of cart wheels. 

Plenty of active hands were at work all the morn- 
ing, — chief officers cutting up cake and bread and 
butter, arranging flowers, setting the tables on the 
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lawn for the arutocracy of the parish, — subaltems 
passing to and fro between the scene of action and 
many neighbours' houses, that furnished teapots, tea- 
services, kettles, and other useful articles. ' 

The tea services were not for the children. Our 
custom is to let them bring their own cups and sau- 
cers or mugs ; and at a very early hour they might be 
seen standing in little knots with the tea apparatus 
carefully tied up in a pocket handkerchief, indulging, 
as they watched the progress of the preparations, in 
all the pleasures of hop& 

As the afternoon drew on, our bigger boys came 
straggling home one by one, having a half-day's 
holiday, kindly given to them by their considerate 
masters. 

About four o'clock qur neighbours, without whose 
cheerful company our treat would be a dull affair, 
came dropping in. 

There comes one down the lane on his stubby little 
pony, with his two little girls and their brother 
walking at his side. He could ill spare the time 
this busy day ; " But," said he, looking good-naturedly 
at the little ones, " I couldn't help giving them the 
treat." 

So little by little we gather our forces. We collect 
the children at the school-room, between which and 
the field where the tea takes place lies the church, all 
three scarce a stone's throw apart. It is easy, there- 
fore, to turn aside on our way to the field, and begin 
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our holiday in the best way with a short service. It 
occupied just half-an-hour. The sermon was exactly 
eight minutes long ; and long enough for the occasion. 
** There is a time for all things ;'' and so I suppose 
there is a time for long sermons. Be that as it may, 
I am sure the time for them is not before the school 
children's [treat. So we are very soon in the field ; 
and now, from 190 children, arises the little grace, 
*' Be present at our table. Lord." 

One hundred and ninety out of a population of six 
hundred seems a large number. But all persons con- 
versant with these matters will at once know that the 
number present at a tea does not represent the 
number present at other times. There is no muster 
roll so efficient for school children as a tea-drinking. 
No excuses to-day. No complaints of "no shoes," 
" couldn't get ready," " had to go on an arrant,'^ or 
"gone to see an uncle or aunt." I don't think there 
was a child missing, except that poor little boy who 
was seen standing in the field, when the children's tea 
was over, with the backs of both lus hands up to his 
large eyes, the picture of hopeless grief. He had been 
kept at work and arrived too late. If he never had a 
trouble before, he had one on the loth of August, 
i860. And he will do well if he never have a com- 
forter at his side less brave and kind than that little 
quiet sister Lucy, who sought us out and brought us 
to his help. Woman-like, she conquered her natural 

timidity, and asked for her brother what she would 

6 
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have gone without fifty teas before she could have 
mustered courage to ask for herself. 

Look at that group of mothers round the gate, 
thick as ^ bees, and that other group at the opposite 
corner, next the village ! They are there, chiefly and 
ostensibly, to take the cups and saucers and mugs 
which the children brought from their homes, that the 
latter might be set free for their games at once. But 
watch their faces, and the intent look with which they 
eye the scene. 

But they are making way for some one ; and by the 
arm in the sling I see it is an old school-boy who likes 
the old place, and has always an extra snule on his 
good-humoured face when he pays us a visit. He has 
cut his hand very severely, and manages to produce a 
frightful effect on lively imaginations by choosing a 
handkerchief with a great deal of deep red colour in 
it, the red part of which he has disposed just where 
the wounded hand rests. 

Several knots of people assemble about the tables. 
Here is one little knot, a few pleasant neighbours, 
Englishman-like, discussing the weather. 

" There always are plenty of croakers,*' says one in 
reply to some remarks depreciatory of the weather. 

" But we have only had three hours' summer at all," 
says another, who seems to represent the gloomy side 
of matters ; " they say we shall have provisions up to 
I don't know what ; it will be very bad for those who 
only just contrive to live as it is." 
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** A very odd season, certainly/* says a third. 
" Una,ccoiintable," exclaims a fourth. 
Unaccountable is a very favourite word in these 
parts, and often had recourse to by us when we are in 
a difficulty about expressing our feelings. 

" Ah ! well," replies the first speaker, " they talk of 
a bad harvest, but I am not afraid ; there are some 
bad crops on the clay, and so of course that gives an 
excuse for crying out ; but there is no harm done yet." 
Thank you, friend, for the cheering word ! 
I am sorry I am not agriculturalist enough to do 
justice to the sound remarks made, in the next knot, 
on the subject of the new mowing machine. 

I contrasted in my mind, as I listened, the spirit in 
which its introduction was being discussed, and with 
which I know it is generally regarded in the neigh- 
bourhood, with the manner in which such improve- 
ments were regarded when I was a boy. I well 
remember the serious riots about the 'then new thresh- 
ing machines. I listened with great pleasure to an 
account of the construction of this new instrument, 
and the effective manner in which it does its work, 
mowing the grass fields, ridge and furrow as they are 
about us, "like a gentleman's lawn ;" but, above all, 
to a very able statement of the way in which it causes 
increased work, by compelling a higher state of culti- 
vation and superior style of farming, thus making 
more work for the labourer, though in a different 
manner, instead of taking the bread, as the ignorant 

6—2 
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sappose, ont of the poor man's month. What an 
advantage it is in any neighbourhood to have even 
one man with a large and liberal mind, power to see 
beyond the immediate interests of the honr, high 
character, and fair powers of expression ! Such men 
are the pioneers that clear away old and deep-rooted 
prejudices, and plant the seeds of new and better ways 
for the coming generation. They often suffer for it 
themselves ; but the best of them are prepared for that 

But by the noise, and, I fear I must add, the scuf' 
fling at the head of the left-hand table, it is evident 
that the boys have done tea, and the sooner they are 
dismissed the better. 

'* Isn't it odd,'' remarks the lady presiding at this 
table, " that boys never can see that they are having 
any fun unless they are hurting one another)'' 

*' There is much to be said," I replied, " on behalf of 
this peculiarity of boy nature." 

"Look at Charley," said my friend, breaking off 
into another subject ; "isn't he in his element to-day?" 

The lady certainly did not mean that noise and 
scuffling are Charley's element. Charley is, in his 
way, an authority in the viUage. Young and old, rich 
and poor, all who live amongst us or come amongst 
us, know, respect, and are friends with Charley. From 
his birth a cripple, were you to judge by the outside 
alone, you would with perfect justice think him an 
object of unmixed pity. But spare your pity and 
compassion, for there is nothing here to deplore. I 
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liave never seen a happier person. I have seen him 
sick and ill ; I have visited him when he thought, and 
Tve all thought too, that he was dying— and I see him 
always as poor (in outward things) as human being 
"well can be— but I have never seen him otherwise 
than the picture of content ; and I have seen him, 
especially in the near expectation of death, radiant 
with happiness. He has never been more than five 
miles from his native village ; but his simplicity 
is no hindrance to his usefulness with his infant class 
on Sundays. His class consists of very young ones, 
from six to seven years of age; but he arrests and 
keeps up their attention. He pictures out a scene (as 
far as the circimistances come within the reach of his 
powers of illustration), throwing in touch after touch 
of natural pathos, till twenty-five pair of sparkling 
eyes, riveted on the helpless cripple, prove the exis- 
tence of a gift which no education could bestow. 
Charley has his " one talent," and well he uses it. The 
little ones look up to him and love him. On a fine 
day he may be seen in the village, seated on a low log, or 
leaning with help of his crutches against a stile, always 
with some of the little ones clustered about him.* 



* The following accoimt of Charley \b taken from a notice 
of him which appeared, on the occasion of his death, on 
Jan. 23rd, 1870, in the Buckingham Advertiser, from the 
pen of the ploughman alluded to in Sketch No. II. 

" In MBM0BiA3[.^Few persons in the humbler walks of 
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And now for the tea on tlie lawn, the second part 
of the entertainment The children were to amuse 



life could haTe been more tmthfolly styled ' The Children's 
Friend,' or be more appropriately ranked upon the roll 
among 'The Village Worthies,' than the late Charles 
Tew. . . . He was bom at Gawcott about the year 
1813, of poor industrious parents, and was from the earliest 
period of his tife a cripple. He was sent to a day-school, 
where he learnt to read with tolerable accuracy, which in 
after life proved not only a source of great comfort to him- 
self but yery much to the advantage of the children among 
whom he resided. He conmienced Sunday-school teach- 
ing at an early age, and so strong was his desire to attend 
to the duties devolving upon him in connection with his 
class, that he would brave all kinds of weather, and, sup- 
ported by his crutches, wend his way to the school ; 
nothing but severe indisposition would deter him from 
strict pimctuality to the engagements in which he took so 
warm and lively an interest. His teaching at the school 
was principally confined to children of tender years, and it 
is worthy of remark that there were few if any of the 
scholars during his more than thirty years' school teaching 
who did not commence their scholarship and instruction 
under him. So kind and engaging was his whole demean- 
our towards them that they would frequently accompany 
him to the school. When any of his pupils had made suf- 
ficient progress to be thought qualified for removal to a 
higher class, although his means were small in the extreme, 
he would not allow them to leave his class without pre- 
senting them with some token of his good-will, a Testa- 
ment, or some useful and interesting book. Whenever he 
passed along the street of the village, which he often did 
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themselves in the field, while the tea-makers and the 
elders of the party take their refreshment, preparatory 
to the general sports. 

Grace had just been sung, when I felt one drop of 
rain ! Ominous drop ! One glance upwards is 
enough. The appearance of the sky told at once that 
we were in for a wet evening. 

And so — there was an end of our enjoyment 1 No, 
that I am sure there was not. Given the light and 
merry hearts of children, with kindly friends about 
them, and heavy must be the clouds above, and thick 
the showers below, that can spoil their mirth. 

Thankful for the dry time, during which the children 



for the sake of exercise, it was indeed a pleasant sight to 
see him surrounded by.a host of joyous-looking children, 
listening with the utmost deUght whilst he recited to them 
some interesting anecdote, or related the more thrilling 
and heart-searching story of redemption secured for all by 
the Crucified One. Wherever he went he always found 
some good work to engage his attention. At times 
some Uttle dispute arose amongst his scholars ; then 
he filled the office of peace-maker, and by his superior 
judgment the controversy was generally amicably settled. 
At other times he was found in the capacity of visitor to 
some sick, aged, or infirm person, and, although silver and 
gold he had none to distribute, he spoke words of counsel 
and kindness. . . . After many years spent in the 
service of his Master, and for the good of others, his health 
and strength failed him, and he has just passed away from 
amongst us." 
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had taken their tea in comfort, the rest of us, under 
mackintoshes, cloaks, and umbrellas, such as could be ^ 
hastily got together, took our own in high good 
humour. What is it that imparts so often an addi- 
tional zest to enjoyment, when outward circumstances 
prove unfavourable 1 Is it that the inward spirit and 
energy are called into more vigorous action, or that a 
little discomfiture in our plans acts like the lemon in 
punch, and gives a pleasant acidity to a mixture which 
would without it cloy from oversweetness 1 "What- 
ever be the reason, the fact is indisputable. '^ Ah,** 
says one of a pair of middle-aged neighbours comfort- 
ably seated over their tea under the pink may-tree, 
with an old rustic table before them; "it is by no 
means an easy thing to make people uncomfortable 
who have made up their minds not to be so." ^'So 
it seems," I think to myself, turning round and 
catching sight of two young faces at the long table 
imder an umbrella, one tip of which is dipped in a 
cream; two faces as merry as ever shone on the 
pleasantest May-day. Happy seventeen ! I wonder 
what amount of wet would damp the brightness out 
of those sunny faces. 

Then, whilst I am asking questions, there is another 
I should like to ask, and that is, "How is it that 
people catch cold so much less when they are tho- 
roughly happy 1" I was greatly afraid of the effects 
of this tea in the rain. We had sat down before it 
set fairly in, and thought we might as well sit it 
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through. But though sixty people, some of whom 
were delicate, sat through it, not one (and I made 
anxious inquiries) caught cold. I have my own ex- 
planation of the fact. The reader, no doubt^ both 
guesses what it is, and agrees with it. 

I need hardly say that we spent no more time at 
the tea-table than was absolutely necessary. And I 
recommend as a remedy for the idle habit of dawdling 
over one's meals, the taking them on a lawn during the 
descent of a steady shower. 

We were soon up. — And now what was to be done 
with that basket of prizes which a liberal friend had 
brought for distribution amongst the childreu. who 
should be winners at the several games'? It con- 
tained a variety of articles, as varied and almost 
as numerous as the Wizard of the North can pro- 
duce from his inexhaustible sleeve : whistles, money- 
boxes, plates, hymn-books, dolls, hammers, balls, 
marbles, mugs, thimbles, needle-cases, something 
to please the boys, something to charm the girls, 
something attractive for the lover of finery, some- 
thing solid and substantial for the thrifty and sober- 
minded, something, in fact, for every taste and every 
body. 

Bacing, d^c., for them out in the field is out of the 
question to-night ; so we are soon safely housed in 
the school-room — thankful for such an excellent room 
in the wet— ready for fun, and bent upon being 
pleased. And pleased we were. 
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Pitilessly, steadily, the rain pelted down ; but what 
cared wo ) Johnny Gilpin rode his good friend the 
callender's horse for the 50,000th time since first he 
took his hde to the endless delight of the British 
public, and we all laughed at the " diverting history " 
of his adventures as heartily as if we had never heard 
of him before. 

Pitilessly, steadily, down came the rain : but 
what cared we 1 For we had some exceedingly in- 
teresting jumping matches, in which the excited 
candidates stripped off their jackets in proof of 
their determination not to be beaten. And how we 
roared in derision at the clumsy fellows who jumped 
with their legs a yard apart, one leg coming down 
on one side of the stick and one on the other; 
and how we applauded, in addition to the honour- 
able gifts which they received, the successful ath- 
letes ! 

Down came the rain, harder than ever ; but there 
was hopping forwards, hopping backwards, hopping 
blindfold, and, in the midst of all, special con- 
stables holding the surging juvenile population in 
some kind of check, whilst a calm judge presided 
in severe dignity at the table where the prizes 
lay, with Charley seated at his side. We were all 
very thankful for the fine hour to begin with ; but 
what with jumping, and hopping, and reading, and 
singing, and good humour, and fun, what cared we for 
the rain 1 
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Soberly we closed soon after eigbt, and went quietly 
liome. 

The rain had not spoilt onr treat. As my friend 
said under the pink may-tree, " It is not so easy a 
matter to make people uncomfortable who have made 
up their minds not to be so." 





VnL— THE PENNY BANK 

USEFUL infititation in a conntiy village 
is the Penny Bank. 

Its qniet working does more to foster 
economy and management, with their 
attendant benefits, among the working classes, than 
all the good advice upon the subject that could be 
given. 

Our experience in the matter is but small — veiy 
limited as to numbers — and extended as yet only over 
a short space of time. Our Bank has been esta- 
blished little more than two years; but some idea 
may be formed from its statistics of the good which 
it must do. 

The population is under 600 ; and yet out of that 
number we have more than a hundred names on our 
books, and the sum which has been deposited during 
the two years is upwards of £SOy of which £35 still 
remains, and is funded in the neighbouring Savings 
Bank. 

What would have become of the larger portion of 
this money, had not the convenient Penny Bank been 
at hand to receive it ) How much of that sum of £s5 
now standing to the credit of various names in our 
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ledger, would, I wonder, have bornt tlie proverbial 
hole in the pocket, or been abstracted in a moment of 
temptation or pressure from the well-known stocking 
in the cupboard? 

Nor is this alL The least part of the benefit arising 
from such institutions is the material assistance which 
they render. This may be the only benefit antici- 
pated by those who use them ; but of far more im- 
portance are the qualities they cultivate and the habits 
they assist in forming. 

It is our custom to publish a report at the end of 
each half year, a copy of which is sent to every house 
in the village, and we may judge how very many little 
acts of self-denial must have been practised, from the 
fact that the sum of £14 45. was entered during the 
first six months in not less than 886 separate deposits. 
How many a penny must have found its way into the 
Bank which would otherwise have been spent unpro- 
fitably ! How many little lessons of economy must 
have been learnt in the most effective way I 

But if these many separate deposits form, as it were, 
landmarks, which enable us to track the usefulness of 
the institution in the past, who shall track its influence 
for the future over the homes of men who have learnt 
from childhood by its means to know the self-respect 
and taste the enjoyment of being saving and prudent % 
It is not possible to estimate the happy results that 
must spring from that quiet hour on Saturday even- 
ings, when upon a chair and a three-legged stool two 
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willing workers are seated at a little table in a comer 
of the school-room conducting our Bank business, and 
the children come dropping in one by one, with their 
books in their hands, and a prudent senior now and 
then among them. 

The cause of Fenny Banks has been advocated by 
others with more ability and a much wider experience 
than I can bring. The best information upon the sub- 
ject may be found in No. 2 of the Rev. J. Erskine 
Clarke's excellent " Papers on the Social Economy of 
the People," published by Bell and Daldy. 

Each one, however, may add his little store of 
experience to the common stock ; and in doing so I 
need not write only in faith and imagine the good that 
may arise in the future. Many a little story, small in 
itself, might be told, which shows how the Penny 
Bank seems almost to act the part of a kind friend, 
who has been watching for the critical moment in 
which he could come forward and give unexpectedly 
the most welcome help. 

" It seems like a gift, sir," one or two have said to 
me, who have found a little sum come in most season- 
ably, which, but for the Bank, they never would have 
had at hand to help them. 

So it must have seemed to John M , npon whom 

club-night came, as a time of inevitable payment 
comes upon too many, to find him unprepared. John 
in a member of " our Club/' one rule of which is 
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tliat one quarter's payment may be left unpaid, but 
tlxat if a second quarter-night should pass without 
tiie accounts being squared by the time the books are 
closed, the name of the defaulter shall be struck off, 
rendering him subject, before he can re-enter, to a 
payment of the neglected sums, a fresh examination 
for a medical certificate as to health, another entrance 
fee, and some months' probation before he can claim 
the benefits of the club in case of his falling sick. 
Poor John ! What was he to do 1 In vain did he 
run in all directions to find a friend, combining in his 
person these two requisites, viz., the possession of a 
spare six shillings and sixpence, and good nature 
enough in his composition to lend it to John. But in 
a fit of unwonted providence he had, some consider- 
able time before, put a few pence occasionally into the 
bank, how much he knew not. Off flies John, as a 
last resource, to the secretary. The accounts are ex- 
amined, and there, happy fellow, stands the sum of 
six shillings. The six shillings are advanced, the 
extra sixpence is easily borrowed, and the money paid 
just in time. John, then, has reason to speak a good 
word for the Penny Bank ; it made him his own best 
friend in the sharp hour of need, by helping him to 
help himself. 

So it was also with my little friend Harry B , 

only that his need was not so sharp. Walking up the 
village one dark night between eight and nine o'clock 
on a winter's evening, I heard a peculiar slouching 
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step, which I thought I recognised, and can^t sight 
of the figure of a little boy of about fourteen years of 
age. 

" That you, Harry P 

"Yes, sir." " 

" Where have you been V* 

« To B , sir.'* 

"ToB at this time of night 1 Nobody ill, I 

hope r 

And then Harry went on to inform me that he had 
been to invest 3«. in a new pair of leathern gaiters, 
and 4|d in a pair of braces. I remembered, as he 
detailed to me the nature and cost of his purchases, 
that on the previous Saturday evening he had drawn 
the sum of 39. 6d. out of the Bank. I understood, 
therefore, the tone in which he gave the information ; 
but any one could have told in the dark by the sound 
of his voice that there was something peculiarly 
satisfactory connected with that pair of gaiters ; the 
fact is, they were a kind of present, a present from 
the Penny Bank, or rather through his good friend, 
the Bank, from Harry to himself. 

It was by a sort of accident that I was able to con- 
nect so closely in this case the purchase and the with- 
drawal of the purchase-money ; for I not only do not 
take the money or keep the books myself, but I am 
not much in the room while the business is being 
transacted. The time is not convenient for me 
(between seven and eight on Saturday evenings), and 
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I am fortunate enough to have two parishioners who 
cheerfully undertake the work. 

But while these two friends work the internal ma- 
chinery of the Bank, there are quiet outsiders who 
f xirther the good cause in their own way. There is, 
for instance, my old friend whose misgivings about 
the "Free and Easy" are recorded in the first of 
these papers. He is very fond of the Penny Bank. 
He is a sort of Penny Bank missionary. He sticks 
up in his window the half-yearly printed reports, 
pasting them against the panes at a convenient height, 
so that passers-by may be able to read them. Npw 
and then, when he sees a stranger so engaged, he 
enters into conversation with him, and sends him 
away with a desire to have '* something of the sort 
where he lives." Instead, therefore, in our last circu- 
lation of reports, of merely leaving one at his house, 
as we have heretofore done, we left a dozen or twenty 
with him, and I doubt not they will be well used. It 
is better, in the long run, to trust to the steady 
undercurrent of such influences than to try and get 
up any general excitement by way of recommending 
the Bank. While, therefore, we draw attention from 
time to time to its existence and advantages by our 
reports, we have gradually abstained from all measures 
and practices tending in any way to produce an arti« 
ficial development. 

One result of this is curious, and did not make 

itself apparent to me until I had occasion to consult 

7 
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the books in connection with this paper. I have 
referred above to the large number of deposits of 
which the first half-year's gross receipts were com- 
posed. The .report for that period happened to be 
lying at my side, and I copied out the numbers from 
it. A similar calculation had not been made in the 
succeeding reports. I was much surprised, therefore, 
in counting up the deposits for the last six months, to 
find that they were much fewer in number, whilst on 
the other hand in gross amount they were more than 
double those of the first six months. The inference 
to be drawn appears to me a satisfactory one, vizL, 
that with many of the depositors prudent saving is 
now becoming not only a fixed but an increasing 
principle. They put in more. The Bank becomes 
more a necessity to them. It is forming in them a 
habit which will in most of them never be broken. 
On the other hand, the work not being forced, there 
is the usual percentage of falling ofEl By dispensing 
with the forcing apparatus, the true vitality of the 
work is seen. 

It appears to me that not only in this matter, but 
in its general management, the more nearly a Penny 
Bank can be conducted on the principles of a bank 
for the higher classes, the greater its real benefit It 
cannot, of course, be open for as many hours, although 
toe pay out money at any time ; but the more easily 
the working classes c^ use it, and the more quietly 
they can make their entries and drawings, the more 
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sterling will be the character of the work which it 
effects. 

There are certain pleasant columns in our book, 
•where 9. sum has been entered with a regularity either 
unfailing or scarcely interrupted from the time when 
the first entry was made. Once form a habit of this 
kind, and like all habits, as a general rule, it will 
grow. 

For many a fourth Saturday evening did one steady 
lad make his appearance, after his monthly wages had 
been received, with the sum of four shillings. We 
used to say, "It is George's night;'* and George 
always came. At last we missed him, and he con- 
tinued to be an absentee for some time. He has re- 
appeared lately with a larger sum for his first deposit, 
and an expression of regret that he ever discontinued 
his payments. The old habit seems to have power 
upon him, much as an anchor and cable bring up a 
ship. George's employment keeps him late, and he 
makes his appearance nearly at the end of the hour. 

But our proper rear-guardman is Philip. Just 
upon the stroke of eight, or sometimes a minute or 
two after, the door opens, and Philip enters, always 
cheerful, and always with those three little books in 
his hand, and the same words, as he lays them upon 
the table. " Fourpence each, if you please." Philip 
is a journeyman baker, working daily with little inter- 
mission from four o'clock in the morning to eight at 
night. "Hard work, Philip,'' I said one night t'^ 

7—2 
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bim. '^Yery hard work, sir. I am certain snre a 
man is best at work, but sometimes I think mine's 
most too hard." But one result of Philip's hard work 
is that he never misses at the Bank, cmd Pfdlip^s 
children never miss at the Sunday-echooL A dose 
connection, I imagine there is between the columns of 
the Bank-book on Saturday night and the columns of 
the Sunday-school register on the next day morning. 

There is good auxiliary work, depend upon it, going 
on in the Fenny Bank, for good habits are the best 
soil in which to sow good seed. For help in its man- 
agement we are largely indebted to one parishioner, 
the honorary secretary of " our Club." When I first 
thought of establishing a Penny Bank, I cast about 
for a helper, who would steadily keep to the work 
when he had once undertaken it. It is the willing 
horse that bears the extra burden, and so I knew where 
to look. 

" John," said I, one cold evening, about two years 
ago last Michaelmas, meeting him just outside the 
village ; " I have a project in my head." 

" What is it, sir r' 

" Something in which you can help me as the clergy^ 
man, your neighbours, and, not least, yourself. I 
know you feel glad to be employed ; and for the good 
of others I want you to bind yourself to manage a 
Penny Bank." 

John walks twenty-five miles a day (Sundays ex- 
cepted) over a very rough road, and works at the 
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trade of a shoemaker besides ; and therefore, when 
seven o'clock on Saturday night comes, John has as 
fair a right as any man to claim the liberty of sitting 
down at his ease, and closing the week at his own 
fireside. 

But without hesitation John accepted the work, 
and for two years, in coi]junction with another good 
friend and fellow-labourer, has kept our books and 
given his constant attendance at the schooL The 
fact is, his heart is in it. A good night at the Penny 
Bank is to John something like what a successful 
speculation, bringing in some few tens of thousands of 
pounds at a haul, is to some great London or Liver- 
pool merchant. 

" I must inform you,'' he writes on one occasion to 
an absent friend, "that we get on well with the 
Bank. The first night of your absence we took 17;. 2d; 
the second, we took 129. ; and the third, 2i«.; and 
six new depositors in the three nights. I am very 
pleased to be able to send you such good news ; but I 
think most of the depositors, with others, begin to see 
the benefit of it, and I hope we shall have six more 
by the time you return. I am so pleased that I 
am able to assist. I never feel happier than when I 
am doing something for the Bank or Club. I often 
wish I had the means some have. I think my time 
would be always occupied." 

It is occupied, and welL Seventy copies of the 
" British Workman " and " Band of Hope " does John 
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by hia own efforta circulate every montli-a little 
Bcheme of usefulness whicli he origin&ted and carriea 
on himself. He never loses on opportunity of trying 
to reclaim a fellow-creature from drink and its conse- 
quences, and he is the unwearied and earnest hono- 
rary secretary of " our Club," having five years ago 
declined Xa receive any salary, and having done the 
work since then truly, as the saying ia, " for love." 

John is a nseful man. We could ill spare him our- 
selves ; but wherever there is a Penny Bank we shall 
be gUd to hear that it has a secretary like John. 




IX.-THE BOYS' SCHOOL. 

COUNTRY clergyman has great difficul- 
ties in the way of forming and maintain- 
ing efficient schools. Except in a very 
small parish three separate schools, al- 
though they are seldom to be obtained, are desirable ; 
viz., an infants* school ; a boys' school, capable of im- 
parting useful instruction to the labourers' sons for a 
year or two before they are sent to work, and at the 
same time of giving a fair commercial education to 
the sons of any small farmers or tradesmen in the 
place ; and a girls' school, the proper training institu- 
tion for the future wives and mothers of the village. 

True that in some country parishes all these objects 
are attained ; but these are highly favoured spots, 
populous enough to furnish a sufficient number of 
children for these separate schools, and having the 
good f ortime to possess some wealthy resident parishi- 
oner or parishioners— liberal as well as wealthy— who 
supply the funds. But this is the exception, not the 
rule. Most country clergymen are thankful, without 
any reflection on the liberality of their people, to be 
able to raise, from all sources of private contributions 
to which they can appeal, an annual sum of £2$ ox 
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£2,0 for all tHe educational requirements of their flocks 
How many cannot raise even that ! Here then are all 
the means at their command. What are they to do ? 
What margin is there left, after the necessary expenses 
of one efficient school of any kind have been defrayed, 
towards providing a second % 

How tantalizing to hear one's friends in town talk- 
ing of balances of nearly £20, which "must be spent, 
because it is never well to show a balance ; ^ or, again, 
of a liberal addition of £20, unasked, to the master's 
salary ! Very glad are we in rustic spots to hear of 
these golden showers falling so freely in other places ; 
but the pleasant necessity of getting rid of balances, 
which " must be spent," seldom perplexes us, and at 
times the secret wish will rise in our hearts that some 
few stray drops would find their way on to our own 
little fields. But we have our advantages in other 
ways, and must cheerfully make the best of the 
means which we have. 

The common result of the difficulty which I have 
described is, that after much consideration of the sub- 
ject, and after looking at it from all points of view, 
the minister of such a parish settles down at last into 
the conviction that his wisest plan is to be content 
with one school, and to make that one as comprehen- 
sive and as efficient as possible ; and, suiting himself 
to the special requirements of his locality, he concen- 
trates upon this his funds and his energies. Those 
who can sympathise with his particular difficulties 
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will know that, in nineteen cases out of twenty, this 
course is the best. I speak generally. Exceptional 
cases admit of exceptional treatment ; and, therefore, 
in recording the success of an effort to provide for a 
country village increased facilities in the way of edu- 
cation, I should wish it to be understood that a variety 
of circumstances, to some of which I shall have occa- 
sion to allude as I proceed, concurred to favour me 
which might not assist another in making the same 
experiment. In fact we were almost too successful. 
A tree grew up in seven years from the first sapling 
which we planted, the future proportions of which I, 
as little as any one, anticipated. Had I anticipated 
into what an institution our 'school would grow, I 
should either have shrunk from the risk and responsi- 
bility which it could not fail to bring upon me, or have 
planned in earlier days to meet the growing exigencies 
of such an establishment as it became. 

My plan, in the first instance, was merely to have a 
self-supporting day school. It struck me that while 
to obtain funds from ordinary sources for an ordinary 
school was in our case impossible, it would be quite 
possible to obtain them for a first-rate school (if it 
should succeed in establishing its reputation) by its 
becoming self-supporting, and that in this way an ex- 
pensive school could be maintained with ease where 
there was no prospect of maintaining a cheap one. 
The scheme was to plant in the village a central day 
school for the education of the sons of tradesmen, 
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fiurmers, <&c., living within an area of about three miles 
ladius, and by the funds thus procured to furnish all 
necessary means of education for our own boys down 
to the sons of the humblest day-labourer. 

The locality favoured me greatly. The position of 
the village, situated near to a town containing nearly 
3000 inhabitants, of which it is an outlying hamlet^ 
first suggested the plan to my mind. 

For such a school as I proposed to establish, in 
which there should be a mixture of classes, a village 
is a better position than a town. In the latter the 
number of boys of the poorer class would so far exceed 
that of the higher that it would not be easy to give 
sufficient attention to the few who are more advanced, 
while the evils feared by parents would be developed 
to their fullest extent On the other hand, in a coun- 
try village, the labourers' sons — ^those at least of them 
who would be at school—are few in number and very 
young. Naturally, therefore, they take their position 
in the lower class of the school. Another circumstance 
lessening the dislike which parents feel to the mixing 
of classes is that after afternoon school communica- 
tion ceases, and boys not belonging to the village 
return to their homes. 

A second local advantage to the scheme was the 
fact that there are three or four villages within a dis- 
tance of from two to three miles from us ; and I owe 
much to the generous sympathy and neighbourly 
kindness shown in the matter by brother clergymen. 
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It is not to be expected tliat an experiment like this, 
the canying out of which requires many concurrent 
favourable circumstances, the first indispensable requi- 
site being a high salary for the master, should be tried 
at the same time in two villages near to one another. 
One superior central school would therefore readily 
be acknowledged as a convenience, and, with its repu- 
tation established, gladly supported. 

To enter into any description of the internal work- 
ing of the school does not come within the scope of 
these sketches ; but as the whole success of this expe- 
riment depended, in the first instance, upon the supe- 
riority of the school being unquestioned, no pains were 
spared to accomplish this and to entitle it justly to 
support. 

The school rose so rapidly as to be self-supporting 
the first year ; and, for the sake of the advantages it 
offered, not only was a larger sum paid than had 
previously been paid in the neighbourhood, but the 
inconvenience was submitted to of mixture, without 
partiality or distinction, with boys of the humblest 
grade. In this way it was that the best possible 
means of education were brought home to all the 
boys of our own village, labourers' sons being admit- 
ted at the usual penny a week. We began on the first 
morning that we opened with eleven boys, and I had 
then not the most distant expectation that, in less than 
seven years from that time, a school would arise con- 
taining eighty pupils, thirty of whom should be da^' 
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sdiolan, according to the first intention, and the 
other fifty boarders, coming literally from north, south, 
east, and west,— from Wales, Scotland, and even from 
China. 

How this extension of the original plan came about 
let me explain. Two circumstances combined led to 
the establishment, at first on a very small scale, of a 
boarding-house in connection with the day school 
One was the possibility, after the first novelty of 
the undertaking had worn off, of the number of the 
day scholars decreasing. Our tide had been taken at 
the fiood, bat it did not follow that it should not have 
its ebbings. Progress is happily catching : one for- 
ward move has a tendency to create others. It was 
to be expected, therefore, and indeed to be desired, 
whatever might be the particular effect on our own 
little viUage, that there should arise something like 
an honourable spirit of emulation. But in such a case 
the income that maintained our school would be en- 
dangered. The other circumstance was the frequent 
expression of a regret by parents who lived just be- 
yond the distance that would allow of their boys com- 
ing to and fro daily, that they could not avail them- 
selves of the advantages which the school afforded. 
When some of them went so far as to inqidre where 
and how their boys could be lodged and boarded in 
the village for the convenience of attending the day 
school, the thought suggested itself that the master of 
the school might reside in a small house with a Uy^ 
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boarders, and iJiat by this means the benefits of the 
school might be extended over a wider area, and the 
school itself be rendered independent of the fluctU" 
ations of day schokrs and permanently self-supporting. 

It was easy to gather a few boys round the master, 
and place them under his superintendence. 

The object being at first merely what I have stated 
— ^viz., to secure a permanent income for the support 
of the day school— the terms fixed were the very 
lowest consistent with Liberal management, being 
£20 8*. for everything except books. 

Year by year this boarding school rapidly increased 
ointil it grew to be an establishment involving at such 
terms no Httle risk to the responsible manager, and in 
its details no little anxiety and care. As it grew it 
assumed a different aspect. Instead of there being 
half a dozen or a dozen boarders only, whose school- 
fees saved the balance at the end of the year from any 
danger of being on the wrong side, a school arose of 
nearly fifty boarders, and the anxieties connected with 
its management constituted a new and separate charge 
far more weighty than that of the day school at first 
contemplated. 

And here I pause to pay a just and grateful tribute 
to the memory of one without whose aid I should not 
have ventured as far as I did, and of whom I can 
speak with unfettered gratitude, inasmuch as she 
"rests from her labours." The wife of one of my 
parishioners, the mother of a large family, a pattern 
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of induBtry at home, the ceaseless visitor of well and 
sick, the i>er8onal friend of every poor family amongst 
us, she was the ready connsellor and right hand of 
the minister, and the ardent supx>orter of eveiy scheme 
for the good of the souls and bodies of those around 
her. I do not desire to leave the impression that I 
am drawing a perfect character. Like most characters 
of unusual vigour hers had its corresponding draw- 
backs ; but for a combination of qualities fitting her 
for usefulness in the sphere in which she moved, for 
soundness of judgment, for fertility of resource, for a 
hopefulness which only seemed to gain elasticity from 
the pressure of difficulties, for force of character, and 
for what is rarely united with it, readiness to act under 
direction, for power and will to work, all under the 
rule of steady Christian principle which kept the 
strong will in check and the quick spirit under con- 
trol, it seldom indeed falls to the lot of a minister to 
meet with such a fellow-labourer. It was to this in- 
valuable parishioner that I was indebted for being 
saved, while she was spared to us, from a world of 
anxiety in the household arrangements of our schooL 

Briefly also let me express my appreciation of the 
labours of others for the school, and especially of the 
valuable services of the able master who conducted it 
during the last three years of its continuance in its 
larger form. 

The result of its growth was that at last it reached a 
third stage in its progress. 
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The first was that simply of a sdf-dupporting day 
schooL 

The second was that of a day school, chiefly sup- 
ported by the day scholars, with a few boarders added 
for the purpose of providing against a fluctuation of 
the funds. 

The third was that of a large boarding school ad- 
mitting day scholars, the boarding school element 
having become uppermost, and the day school part an 
appendage to it 

Our school had now developed into a large and 
thriving institution. It had obtained the full confi- 
dence of the public, and might, while that confidence 
continued, have been moulded into any shape in 
reason. I have no question but that one hundred boys 
might have been obtained, with fit accommodation for 
them, as easily as the fifty. But we had reached a 
point at which I did not expect to be able to contmue 
just as we were. We had outgrown our first plans. 
We had not anticipated our success. The terms had 
been originally fixed with a view to furnish an educa- 
tion at prime cost ; and although at these terms the 
school did meet its expenses, and a little more, the 
surplus was only just sufficient to supply a few need- 
ful improvements. 

We might have continued at this point, however, 
for a considerable period of time, but for one of those 
visitations of sickness to which every school is liable^ 
and which forced upon me prematurely the question 
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which I wished to postpone— viz., whether to make 
another advance, to remodel the whole concern, raising 
the terms and erecting buildings stdtable to the im- 
portance which it had assmned, or to retreat within 
the modest limits at first proposed. 

On a step so serions as the first of these alternatives 
I was not prepared to venture. Had some fairy, as in 
olden tales, been kind enough to appear with one of 
those magic lamps which dispose so charmingly of a 
variety of practical difficulties, I might have done 
so ; but without such aid I must have entered upon 
engagements which, on the part of a humble country 
clergyman, would have been neither prudent nor just. 
Although no fairy was at hand, there were many 
liberal friends and supporters who made abundant 
promises of assistance, even to the extent of offering 
to erect the needful buildings ; but I had thoroughly 
considered the alternatives before the crisis presented 
itself, and could only decline the kind offers of my 
friends. 

The school did not therefore re-assemble in its 
extended form; but the experiment had been so suc- 
cessful that it may be well to make a remark or two, 
in conclusion, by way of encouragement to those who 
may be disposed to venture upon a similar under- 
taking. 

My experience, then, is this : that if a dergyman, 
having a practical knowledge of the subject of educa- 
tion, and sufficient leisure (from the nature of his 
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charge) to ^ve attention to its management, wUl 
establish a school either at prime cost or at such cost 
only as will after a short period of success secure him 
from pecuniary risk, if he will himself guarantee that 
a good sound education shall be given in it and the 
domestic department be attended to, and will see that 
this is done really well, his success will be most rapid, 
and if deserved, continued. 

" Why should he do this V some may ask. There 
are several good reasons which would induce many a 
clergyman to devote himself to such a work and to 
throw his heart into it, if the idea were once suggested 
to him, and if he could see a reasonable prospect of 
success. It is by no means necessary that he should 
become the active person in it. A clergyman fitted 
for this undertaking may, especially if the premises 
lie convenient to lus own residence, superintend it 
with little more expenditure of time and labour than 
some give to their National Schools. 

A rare field of usefulness,, my brief experience tells 
me, lies open to a country clergyman who energetic- 
ally carries out such a scheme. The future employers 
of labour in his neighbourhood, the future men of 
influence in surrounding parishes, come under his 
immediate care for years, receive from his training 
their early impressions and the direction of their 
characters, and become centres of propagation for new 
modes of thought and action. 

Not that I would by any means recommend the 

8 
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hasty and indiacriinmate adoption of 8uch a plan as I 
haye described ; but the statement of the result of 
one such experiment might suggest to others to form 
some sunilar scheme of their own, and diverging soon 
from the track which I have traced, they might follow 
out a different path, one which, perhaps, like myself 
they little dreamed of treading when they started. 




X— AN EVENING AT THE NIGHT CLUB. 




[N account has been given, in the first of 

these Sketches, of the formation of a 

Night Club, and its working during the 

winter months of the years 1859-60. 

The present season being the third since the trial 

of the experiment, the reader may be interested in 

knowing how we are going on * 

We are now falling into something like a plan for 
the winter, by way of instruction and entertainment. 
Our present arrangement for providing some special 
work or attraction for each evening is as follows : — 
Monday — 

Some pleasant story is read aloud, in prose or verse, 
to all who like to sit round the reader and listen to it, 
i beginning at seven o'clock. (The room is open from 
half -past six to half-past eight.) The first reading was 
Mrs. Sewell's " Mother's last Words," with a piece or 
two added at the close to fill up the hour. We are 

* This Sketch was added to the Second Edition (pub- 
lished in 1862), in order to meet the wishes of several cor- 
respondents, who had applied to the author for further in- 
formation respecting ''The Free and Easy Kight Club," 

described in Sketch No. i. 

8—2 
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now reading Longfellow's "Hiawatha," which is veij 
much liked. 

Tuesday — 

Arithmetic and Writing. 

Thuradaf/-- 

Beading in dass by the men and boys, with a com* 
position lesson at the close. 

Friday — 

Occasionally a short lecture, beginning at a quarter 
to eight Two have been already delivered. One on 
"Wind and Storms/' the other on "Mist and Bain." 
They were attentively listened to, and some pleasant 
observations made during the course of the lectures 
by one or two of the audienca 

Fixing on some ordinary night, let me invite the 
reader to take a look at the men and boys engaged at 
their usual occupations. 

The night is that of Thursday, October 31st, i86i. 
Time, as we enter the room, about a quarter to seven. 
A goodly party assembled, of different ages from fif- 
teen and upwards, to the number of twenty-two. Of 
course men of any age are welcome who will come and 
sit down amongst the youngsters, and either read the 
newspapers, or, taking a book, get into some quiet 
comer and pore over its contents. "Do what you 
please " is our only rule (if we may call it one), " only 
do not make a noise and interrupt the rest." And a 
grave elder or two, occupied with a book, is a good 
argument for requiring a reasonable silence. The fiist 
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figure our eyes rest on as we enter the room is just 
such a one. 
'' Josephos is stiff reading, John ; you are not at the 

end yet r' 

" Not quite, sir ; but pretty nearly. I knock along 
my eight pages a night, when I can get here, and I 
shan't be long now before I've finished." 

And so John, with one knee over the other, the big 
book resting on it, and his head bent in the character- 
istic position which he steadily keeps till he has 
finished, "knocks along" through his eight pages. 
Then very gravely he closes the book, restores it to its 
pigeon hole, and departs. 

As the dock has not struck seven yet, the regular 
lesson has not commenced, and the desks arranged in 
the middle of the room for the class are occupied for 
the present by a lounging reader or two of the news- 
papers. 

There are, however, some workers at a side desk 
against the wall, who have not waited for the clock to 
strike. Eight of different ages have got their copy 
books out, and are hard at work, writing from copies 
previously set them. 

Although there are stated lessons and times for 
them, each boy or man is of course at liberty to work 
by himself during these or other hours, and there is 
usually some one present to give any little assistance 
which may be required. And one pleasant feature of 
the Gub this winter is this manifest desire springing 
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up within themselves for improvement The very 
roughest may be seen at times, generally in pairs, one 
teaching the other an addition sum, or each lending 
the other assistance in getting through the tall words 
of a Reading Book which they have taken from the 
day school cupboard. 

But to our friends who are writing at the side-desk 
against the wall. 

The lad who sits first on the form is William H , 

He is engaged in executing a series of neat copies of 
the word '* Man " on his slate. Last time I looked at 
his writing, he was painfully copying the letters of the 
alphabet, and now his regular lines of the word "Man"' 
give promise that he may soon soar to the heights of 
" GonMantinopleJ* " JSonum magnum" and other mag- 
nificent words. William is nineteen years old, and a 
few months ago did not know a letter of the alphabet. 
Two years ago he was concerned in a row outside the 
school, on the first establishment of the Gub, and with 
another lad contrived to break one of the windows. 
The price of the window was two shillings. The mat- 
ter was referred to the Club on the following night, 
when with great kindness towards the offenders the 
men who were present paid half the sum, and settled 
that each of them was to pay sixpence to make up 
the remainder, or be excluded from the room. The 

other boy paid at once. William H loudly and 

roughly protested that he never would pay. All 
through the last season he kept to his word, and 
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was excluded. But at the beginning of the present 
one, I said to him, " We cannot spare you, William, 
from the Club this winter ; you must come, but that 
sixpence must be paid first" It was on a Sunday 
morning and in the Sunday School that this speech 
was made. In a moment the sixpence (kept ready, I 
half suspect, for the purpose) was pulled out of his 
pocket and paid. Though it was Sunday morning, it 
was not refused. 

This was the lad who was copying the word " Man'' 
on his slate. 

" Slow and steady wins the day, William. How 
do you go up a ladder) All at once) All at one 
jumpT* 

" No, sir ; one foot a*ter other.'' 

"Quite right, William ; there never went a man yet 
tip the ladder of knowledge, who didn't go the way 
you're going." 

But what are those two or three about at the end of 
the desk who have stopped writing and are busy round 
the candle % 

"Trying the spiral, Harry 1 And how does it 
go)" 

" A good 'un, sir ; it goes capital." 

There is a little tone of triumph in Han^s voice. 
In the lecture on "Wind," a few nights before, the 
effect of heat in causing air to ascend had been illus- 
trated by a simple experiment or two ; and Harry was 
rather pleased that whereas the spiral which had then 
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been cut out of a card did not go very well, his was 
going, as he said, "capital" 

"But," he added, "you should see it go over the fire 
at home. It does just spin there ! You can hardly 
seeit !" 

Our young philosopher then gave an account of a 
water-wheel (of course of the very simplest description) 
which he had constructed ; and when asked how he 
got on with the book which had been lent him, 
" Philosophy in Sport : " — 

" I read it, sir,*' said he, " all the spare time I have ; 
but it isn't much, as I don't mean to miss many nights 
at the Club, if I can help it'' 

But while we are talking, a good friend of Harry's, 
and of every man and boy in the village, summons 
the reading class. 

Some of the writers leave their copy-books, and 
three or four men who always join this class take their 
places. 

Just seeing the process begin of explaining the 
stops, with a good visible representation of them on 
the black board, let us draw the curtain aside and 
step into the other part of the room, which is devoted 
to games. 

A large tin box, with ten compartments, for chess, 
draughts, dominoes, <fec., stands on the table ready for 
any who wish to use its contents. John and William 

B , on the point of sitting down to a game of chess, 

are challenged to unite their forces, and we are soon 
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seated at one of the tables, the writer on one side, the 
cousins on the other, with a new set of chessmen of 
Stannton's make. In the same division of the school- 
room are two more tables. At one of them some 
boys are playing at dominoes. At the other two 
steady young men are playing at chess, with a third 
looking OIL 

An hour thus spent soon passes. John and 
William are promised their revenge on some future 
occasion. 

Beturning to the working division of the room, we 
are just in time to find the reading-class at an end, 
and the books shut up and being put away. 

Two or three now leave, not caring to join the 

composition class. George always goes at 

eight o'clock to do up his stable and bed the horse 
down. When he wants a game of chess therefore 
(and a good game George is beginning to play) he is 
obliged to begin "forward in the evening,*' or the 
dock strikes before the game is out, and either saves 
him from defeat, or snatches from him the honours of 
victory. Sometimes he comes back for a few minutes 
before we dear the room at the half-hour. 

But about half-a-dozen have settled down, with 
slate and pencil, eager for work. 

Jem Q .,a staunch Club-man, has his tackle all 

ready. Jem wants to learn to write a "bit of a 
letter." Not many nights before he had stated that 
he thought it would serve him if he cculd get a "bit 
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of a letter * written upon some private bnsinesa wUdi 
lie had in hand. We had some talk on the subject* 
and Jem was helped out of his difficulty, care being 
taken however to impress upon Ids mind that it 
would be of great advantage to him to be able to 
write his own ''bits of letters." Judging from his 
face, as he sits there to-ni|^t in the composition dass, 
he thinks so too. 

Next to him is little Hany T ^ who has had 

some schooling, but having now to work at his trade 
and to stick pretty dose to it^ seldom neglects an 
opportunity of keeping up what he learned at school 

On the other side is Joe H ^ who, nothing 

daunted, is determined to have a try. Well don^ 
Joe 1 Never mind not writing more ! Three lines 
are better than nothing. Every one must have a 
beginning. 

Then Dick S and Tom H come creeping 

up, not knowing what we are about, and thinking 
there is to be some pleasant reading. They overhear 
a little merriment going on, while the fable selected 
is being read, and creep up, bit by bit, to learn with 
more certainty what ultimately became of " The Old 
Man and his Ass." Perfect liberty is our rule ; so we 
are quite content that their share in the work should 
end with their enjoying the story, it they prefer it. 

The fable finished, a few leading words are written 
on the black board to serve as a help, and the class 
set to work to write down what they can remember. 
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Joe finishes his three lines first, and leaving his 
slate on the desk escapes through the door, which is 
handy. Like a good general he has secured a retreat 
in case of being beaten. He would at any time 
sooner dig over half-an-acre of allotment (and well he 
could do it too) than write half-a-dozen lines on the 
slate. But take hearty Joe, and come again. There's 
nothing pluck and perseverance won't do. 

Meanwhile Jem, Harry, and two or three others, 
stick to their work, and some of them fill from one to 
two sides of their slates. We can't say much for the 
spelling or grammar at present, but it will mend, and 
doubtless we shall see Jem at the end of the season 
able to produce a very creditable " bit of a letter." No 
more attentive scholar than Jem could be found, 
while divers not little lapses in orthography and 
grammar are pointed out. Give us the scholar who 
wants to learn, even though he come from the plough, 
and teaching is easy. 

But, time ! time ! time ! Half-past eight o'clock ! 

Chessmen, draughts, dominoes, &c., are collected by 
willing hands, and we prepare to close. 

In the meantime, while Jem's little private business 

is being discussed, George O , having returned to 

the room, stands cap in hand, lingering before he says 
good-night 

George evidently has something to say : — 

" WeU, George, what is itr 

" About those library books, sir, the men got to- 
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getlier the season before last It is a pity they are 
not done something with.^ 

"A great pity, George.** 

** Couldn't we do something with them now, sir V 

"Certainly, if three or four active fellows who 
mean business take it in hand. There is no reason in 
the world why you shouldn't have a library, that will 
go with as much spirit as the children's library. Talk 

it over with your brother, and John B ^ and our 

friend Jem here, and Anthony, will youl And let's 
see if we can't make the thing go." 

"Thank you, sir ; I wilL It's a pity, I think, the 
books shouldn't be used." 

Two nights before, this very matter had been dis- 
cussed in private, and we had come to the conclusion 
to wait, and let any proposition of the kind oome 
from the men themselves. 

But time is up ! 

" Good-night, Jem 1 Good-night, George 1 Every- 
thing put away V 

"Yes, sir 1" 

" Put out that candle then," (the rest during the 
last conversation had been one by one blown out) ; 
"lock the door, and bring the key round to the 
house." 

END OF THE FIBST SBBIES. 
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L~EVENINGS AT THE PARSONAGK 

rS an ill wind,'' they say^ " that blows 
nobody good." 

One evening in July, 1861, at a little 
before six o'clock, smoke was seen issu- 
ing from one of the ground-floor windows of the par- 
sonage, and the alarm was raised that the house was 
"on fire." 

The whole village was almost immediately on the 
spot, anxious to render help. To single out indivi- 
duals for grateful mention, where all assisted, accord- 
ing to their power, with equal heartiness, would be as 
impossible as invidious. Some, binding wet handker- 
chiefs round their mouths, and going constantly to 
the windows to gasp for breath, literally risked their 
lives in carrying buckets of water to the seat of mis- 
chief ; and to their courage and exertions it was owing 
that the house was not burnt to the ground. The 
greater number, not unfrequently with more zeal than 

I 
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discretion, were busily engaged in removing the fur- 
niture. Some stood sentinel at the doors of the dif- 
ferent rooms, guarding the property, as the news 
spread and the crowd began to gather from the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. Others quickly made hos- 
pitable arrangements for the reception of the mem- 
bers of the burnt-out family ; whilst a few women, 
who could do no more, looked on, amid the drizzling 
rain, at the dense volumes of smoke and the scattered 
and disordered furniture, and cried. 

We shall not easily forget the faithful warm-hearted 
salvors and defenders of our property. 

Deep was the indignation expressed at the miscon- 
duct of certain boys, not belonging to our viUage, who 
took advantage of the confusion of the scene to help 
themselves to some of the fruit in the garden, and, 
still more daring offence, to lift the paper, and in- 
trude their fingfihi into divers unprotected jam pots. 
Vain was the appearance of older and more hardened 
marauders, who, finding the entrance to the rooms 
resolutely barred against strangers by self -constituted 
police, turned away, saying, " Let* s go, there's nothing 
for us." 

The smallest trinkets were safely brought to us. 
Two or three money bags, which, by the upturning 
of tables and drawers, had fallen upon the lawn, were 
brought to us next day, and their contents, upon ex- 
amination, were found correct to a penny. More than 
one poor man spoilt a serviceable jacket that evening. 
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"witli as ungrudging liberality as Ids richer neigh- 
bour. 

Most heartily do I agree with the remark which I 
have heard made more than once, "It was almost 
worth the fire to see the people." 

Meanwhile one result of the fire was that for nearly 
three months we were not " at home.'' 

" Three moves," the proverb says, " are as bad as a 
fire." We had the experience of three moves and a 
fire together ; and very thankful were we to get back 
at last into the old house, even though for some weeks 
we had to share it with the painter, the carpenter, 
and the mason. 

But, as I said, " It's an ill wind that blows nobody 
good :" and the fire has conferred upon the inmates 
of the parsonage the benefit of increased accommoda- 
tion. That pleasant new room, 22 feet by 15 feet, with 
its four large windows, commanding a view of the vil- 
lage " street," and looking out on the elms and fir trees 
that skirt the churchyard, would puzzle any former 
inhabitant of the village, were he to revisit the 
spot. 

Some one has said that it would be a good thing 
for every country parsonage to have either an en- 
trance hall, or a sort of spare room attached to it, 
large enough to hold a considerable number of per- 
sons, which might be available when the school-room 
is in use, or whetii it is desirable to meet elsewhere 
for semi-parochial purposes, classes of various kinds, 

I — 2 
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smaller lectures, district visitors' meetings, rustic 
committees, and now and then simple and kindly en- 
tertainments to a few at a time from amongst all 
classes of the flock, in which the inezpensive tea . and 
cake would be not more welcome to the body than 
the sympathy to the spirit. This is an idea which 
has often been in my own mind ; and I am thankful, 
and so are our boys and girls, and men and women, 
that the "ill wind" brought the new room, which has 
already served many useful purposes. 

We held two pleasant committee meetings in it just 
before Christmas. A friend, whom we all esteem and 
love, being about to leave us, a note was put into my 
hand, expressing the wish of many in the village that 
a x)enny testimonial might be raised and presented to 
him. The sum was limited to a penny, in order, to 
use the words of the writer, " that an equal respect 
might be paid both by rich and poor." A committee 
was formed by the villagers themselves, consisting of 
nine working men, to carry out this object. Two 
of them were appointed collectors ; and when the 
money, the pennies of the inhabitants of the parson- 
age included, had been gathered, it only remained to 
fix the nature of the testimonial, and the time and 
method of its presentation. To arrange these details, 
they requested that I would preside over them, and 
I invited them to meet me at eight o'clock in the 
new room. The secretary had jotted down "nine 
points" for consideration, and an hour sufficed for 
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settling our business comfortably. It was agreed tbat 
the £2 collected should be expended on a handsome 
copy of the Bible, which was to be presented after a 
public tea, to be held on December 19th. It was fur- 
ther agreed that we should meet again before the pre- 
sentation day to make a few final arrangements, and 
that before proceeding to business at the next meet- 
ing, we should have a friendly cup of tea together in 
the new room. 

"All settled for to-night, then, satisfactorily, I 
hope. Master H 1" 

My old friend, whom my readers will recognise also 
as an old friend of theirs, had moved from a seat at 
a greater distance, which he had taken on first enter- 
ing the room, to one on my immediate left, as he is 
a little deaf ; and so, though making a general obser- 
vation, I addressed myself to him pointedly. 

"No, sir," says Master H , speaking^ as his 

custom is, very slowly, "I — don't — ^think— it— is.'* 

" Not settled, Master H ! Why, we have the 

prince of secretaries, and when does he ever forget 
a point for consideration which he should set 
downr 

" I think, sir, there ought to be a Christmas carol, 
or something of that sort, to give a little life to the 
meeting." 

" You always have a suggestion for us. Sit down 
again, Sud we will have five minutes' talk over it." 

So at the next meeting we had a little rustic con^ 
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cert, and a few more caps and saucers had to be set 
for the members of the choir. 

This musical committee meeting was the latest 
of the pastoral gatherings as yet held in the new 
room. 

The first was a tea party, pure and simple. No pre- 
tence of a committee meeting, no affectation of busi- 
ness of any sort. The girls' faces (they were those of 
the Saturday afternoon's sewing class, with such of 
the first class at the Sunday-school as are not in the 
sewing class) spoke plainly enough, as they came in, 
that they expected only an evening's recreation after 
hard and confining work at the lace pillows. There 
was neither sewing nor writing in copy-books that 
night. Three hours slipped rapidly away, and whien I 
entered the room again at nine to close and send them 
home, happy were their faces as they sat round the 
table, and cheerful the voices with which they bade us 
good night. 

Of course, when a few evenings after we held a 
District Visitors' meeting, though we began with the 
sociable tea, we did not meet for recreation. We had 
business to get through. A correctly surveyed map 
of the village, with every house separately marked, 
lay on the table, and was a great help to us, as one by 
one we considered the claims of the old, the sick, and 
the widows, and such as have large families of little 
children not old enough to " bring anything in." And 
it takes a long time to say something, ever so cursorily, 
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about each one of 142 houses, so long that as we had 
three or four young ones, not as yet district visitors, 
but who may be so perhaps by and bye, two or 
three illustrated volumes were quietly slipped on 
to the table, and, let us confess the fact, a couple 
of puzzles. We settled who should have the loan 
blankets, <&c., d^c, none the worse for this diversion for 
the juveniles. 

But we have not had a pleasanter evening, take it 
all in all, than we had on one occasion when the guests 
were the committee boys (I beg their pardons, men) 
with three or four added, who had, for one reason or 
another, some irregular claim to be asked to the en- 
tertainment. 

" Did you enjoy yourself last night, William T said 
a friend to one of them next evening at the ** Free and 
Easy." 

"Yes, that I did," was the answer. 

"It*s ahnost as good as going to plough, isn't itl" 

" If going to plough were like that I should want to 
go to plough every day.*' 

William's face had been very quiet over night, his 
attention being steadily concentrated from first to last 
on the simple game in which he took part ; there was 
a look in it which told that the quietness was that of 
extreme enjoyment. 

The party had been invited for six o'clock, and 
just before six there was heard at the back door the 
shuffling of feet that usually precedes the knock. 
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I haTe observed that they do not like to come 
siDi^y. They irait about^ or call for one another, 
and like many of their seniors^ gain courage from 
nnmbers^ 

They anived, therefore, *^in a lump," and a goodly 
addition they f onned to our own family circle round 
the hissing tea-urn, and plates of bread and butter 
and caka By the way, I have added to my stock of 
smaller experiences in one particular from these lesser 
tea parties. I had failed to perceive in tea-meetings 
on a laige scale how much our children and people in 
general prefer bread and butter to cake. I was a little 
surprised to find it so. But at home they eat their 
bread diy, or with a little lard or dripping spread upon 
it, and fresh butter is a great luxury and a treat to 
them. 

I really believe, however, that in our home gather- 
ing the meal itself, acceptable as it undoubtedly 
is, is not more welcome than the friendly reception 
and the three or four hours of hearty social entertain- 
ment. Not that they want much actual entertaining. 
Many a feast is spoilt from the effort to entertain 
being too marked and strained. Not enough free 
play is left to that strange thing the human will, which 
cannot even be made happy upon compulsion. We 
all took notice how thoroughly the boys enjoyed them- 
selves, and yet there had been no special effort made 
to amuse them further than providing the means, 
which they used or not as their fancy directed them. 
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On a settee in one corner two quiet boys might be 
seen over a game of shepherd's chess or ^* merelles/' 
as I have lately discovered its aristocratic name to be. 
In the corresponding comer two more were putting 
together a block puzzle, a great improvement, to my 
thinking, on the old style of puzzle. Three boys 
spent much time in spinning American tops. One, 
not the smallest among them, was very much attracted 
by the look and music of a humming top, the first 
which he had ever seen. At two other pleasant 
games, in each of which several could join at once, 
the bulk of the party spent most of the evening. It 
is needless to say what they were. Get boys and 
girls together, neither chilling them with a cold man- 
ner nor fettering them with undue restraint, and 
never fear but they will find amusement ; and when 
they fail of it the lack of enjoyment is more likely 
to arise from over attention to them than from letting 
them alone. Our guests went home at about half- 
past nine. There had been no mistake about their 
having spent a pleasant evening, and not the less 
pleasant, we venture to say, for the way in which we 
closed it. As they stood round with our assembled 
family with their hymn books in their hands, and 
joined in with their favourite tune of "Palestine," 
the heartiness with which they sang was most per- 
ceptible. So was the attention with which they 
listened to the brief exposition — Matt, xxiii. 1-12. 
Share with children £|.nd direct for them their little 
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natural pleasures, and be well assured they will not 
be the less willing on this account to listen with their 
young and softened hearts when you tell them of 
Jesus their Saviour, and his claim upon their love and 
duty. 
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ff 

ELL, what m to be done with itT was 
the question put to me, after some 
conversation on the subject, by a 
parishioner to whom a £s note had 
been sent, to be used as she might think best for the 
good of the poor. 

Gifts that come through regular channels, and 
which therefore may be calculated upon, can be 
reduced to some sort of system ; but it is the unex- 
pected ^^5 note that puzzles one. If the donor should 
have assigned its destination, and named some person 
or persons to whom, or institution to which, it is to 
be applied, the difficulty is at an end ; but when it is 
left to the discretion of the receiver to lay it out, 
then, if not only a good use is to be made of it, but 
one that shaU give general satisfaction, there arises a 
case for consideration. 

" What say you," said my friend after a little while, 
" to giving some portion of it to admit more women 
into the Wednesday afternoon sewing class? We 
have twenty-four in at present, and there are many 
more who would like to come in, if they could only 
get the chance," 
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" Very good. The class is doing a~ good work in a 
quiet way. As the women say, they find it good for 
both body and souL Now for your plan of admission ; 
what is it r 

" My plan is simple enougL We give threepence 
in the shilling on the price of all material made up. 
We reckon that this comes to about 49. or 5«. a head 
in the year. Now, suppose we set apart a sum out 
of the £$ to admit ten or twelve more into the 
class r 

" And what's to become of these ten or twelve when 
the money's gone T 

" Oh, then, of course they can't have the privilege 
any longer." 

" But surely to have a privilege taken away after it 
has been enjoyed for some time, is worse than not 
having had it at alL" 

Over this point we had a little discussion. It in- 
volved an old ground of trifling difference between 
us. Very useful is the free play of these characteristic 
differences. 

" May I give you my plan T I presently said. 

I had long wanted the amount of threepence 
changed to twopence, as a step in a right direction, 
having a strong feeling, which I have expressed 
before in these papers, in favour of such institutions 
being maintained with as little gift as possible. I say 
"with as little as possible," because, when faulty 
systems have been deeply rooted, it wants time an4 
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tlie gradual spread of sounder principles for a 
healthier feeling to become general. The class was 
originated two years ago by a lady, a great friend to 
our poor, who has since removed into another neigh- 
bourhood ; and she fixed and gave this sum. It met 
then in a cottage, and did not exceed twelve in 
number. 

After it changed hands, which took place about a 
year ago, it met until just lately at the school-room, 
and has increased in number to twenty-four, with 
nearly as many more anxious for admission. For 
several reasons I had wished the sum to be lessened. 
The difficulty was, how to do it. An opening seemed 
now to present itseK. 

"This,'' said I, "Ls what I propose. Admit one 
dozen at once to the class. Let all the number which 
it will then contain continue to receive threepence in 
the shilling until Michaelmas. Pay for the twelve 
newly admitted at this price, out of the £$ until that 
time. Then we will, thanking you for the assistance 
you have rendered us, ourselves keep on the full 
number, after Michaelmas, at twopence in the shil- 
ling, thus taking the whole thirty-six tlien at the same 
expense to those who pay for their admission as they 
now incur for the twenty-four. In this way no fresh 
expense will be incurred. Twelve more women will 
receive the benefit of the class. There will be no 
turning out.. The women will view the reduction 
with satisfaction, as more will partake of the ad van- 
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tages, and as they will still have six months on the 
old system. And we shall have made a step in what 
I venture to think a right direction." 

It was so arranged ; and the women were to be 
told of the new plan on the following Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Also their wishes were to be ascertained on another 
matter in which we intended to give them their 
choica Our greatest difficulty, as the class has in- 
creased, has been to find accommodation for them. 
Twenty or twenty-four women sewing, with two or 
three helping them, require space. Our present meet- 
ing-place is a cottage where there are two or three 
empty rooms ; and by using one, and, with a door 
left open, another partially, we have hitherto man- 
aged, though not easily, to accommodate the original 
party. When it was determined to add twelve to the 
number, we quietly settled in our own minds that 
they should be divided into two parties, and that one 
half should come on one day, and the other on an- 
other. True, it would impose double labour on those 
who work the dass ; but we felt sure, at least, that 
we were consulting the women's convenience. In this 
it turned out that we were mistaken. 

When we met on the following Wednesday, I under- 
took to be spokesman, and to set before the party 
the new arrangements. 

The first question which was put to them was soon 
disposed of. It was, whether they could ma!ie any 
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part of Saturday before six o'clock suit them for 
meeting ; because in that case the schoolroom would 
be at liberty. It happened that we had taken into 
calculation, as likely to be hindrances to this plan, 
eveiything but the chief obstacle ; so necessary is it 
to keep one's eyes and ears open, in order that, with 
the best intentions, 'we may not frame plans, excel- 
lent, perhaps, in every quality but that of being suit- 
able to the people for whom they are made. 

" The schools be all up on Saturdays, sir," said a 
sharp managing little woman, the mother of a large 
young family ; " and who's to manage the childer ] " 

The Saturday shopping and cleansing, we had 
thought, might be managed; but this simple diffi- 
culty, which we had completely overlooked, was 
fatal 

The next question'was the reduction of the bonus. 
I explained that it was a question of a greater advan- 
tage to a smaller number, or a less advantage to a 
greater number. There was no hesitation on this 
point Nor, indeed, was there likely to be any. Not 
long ago one poor woman went out of the class, who 
had valued it as much as any of them, because, she 
said, she "didn't want to be covet^ous." She had 
got her " a tidy little lot of things ; " and thought 
she would let somebody else have a turn. So she 
went out, and put her name down at the bottom of 
the list of applicants for admission, but with very 
little hope of getting in again, had it not been for 
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this new and unexpected plan by wMch slie re- 
entered. Two other women, who were making warm 
shawls, received a present of some fringe to finish 
them off with. Shortly after another woman, very 
poor indeed, made a similar shawl, but there was no 
more gift fringe. The two first-mentioned women 
thought this very hard on their less fortunate neigh- 
bour, and, after talking the case over together, of their 
own accord subscribed and bought the necessary 
trimming. So, when it was shown to be for the good 
of others less fortunate than themselves, there was 
no fear of the spirit in which our proposition would 
be received. 

Still the matter was put to the vote, that we might 
be sure of having the popular opinion expressed, 
and, if need be, canvassed. The question was whether 
all members should come in and go out by rotation, 
BO that all might have a turn, receiving threepence, 
or whether a much larger number should be re- 
ceived, not liable to be turned out, receiving two- 
pence. 

The only reply 1 received, when I asked for 
"Hands up those who are in favour of the first- 
named proposition," was a good-humoured laugh all 
round. "And we'd be very glad to come," said several, 
"if we had nothing given us." 

When, after they had heartily concurred in the new 
arrangement, and were prepared for an immediate 
reduction, it was announced that it was not to take 
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place for six months, it was much the same as an* 
nouncing to them a fresh gift. 

The new comers were welcome enough on these 
terms, so welcome that when Question 3 was put, 
parting was not to be thought of. "We don't mind 
what shifts we are put to, if we are allowed to be 
together." We oflfered to adopt any plan of division. 
But no ; the idea of being separated was most un- 
welcome. So we must give the other plan a fair trial, 
though on sanitary grounds we should prefer the 
separation. 

Our business matters having been thus settled, the 
4th of Philippians was read, and after our usual little 
service I took leave of them, explaining that aU new 
comers would be received on our unfailing rule, "First 
come, first served.'* There were three or four names 
down on the list ; these would be taken, and the 
number made up with fresh applicants, in order as 
they applied, till the twelve were completed. 

Lucky they who had early intelligence of the new 
arrangements. 

A door was open as I went by one cottage about 
half an hour after I left the meeting. The parish- 
ioner to whom I have before alluded was in the room, 
having stopped there on her way home, talking with 
the widow woman who lived there, and who was sit- 
ting at the work to which our female population are 
brought up, making lace at the pillow. 

"I've been telling Mary," said my friend, as I 

2 
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stepped in, '' about the fresh vacancies at the sewing 
class. I know how much she wants to get in/' 

I asked her if her name was one of those that had 
been put down. 

" No ; " for she " didn't think it was any use." 

" Would you like to join the class 1 " 

'* I'd be glad to come/' she said, as her fingers played 
rapidly among the numberless threads of the pillow, 
*'if it was only for the sake of the company. But 
that isn't alL It's such a help many ways. Nobody 
can tell what an obstacle it's been now to our Sarah, 
her not being handy at her needle." Then she told 
us how the girl had lost a good place for no other 
reason than that she was not a good needlewoman. 
" You see they were going to keep three nurses, and 
the second nurse was to take the needlework. So, as 
Sarah couldn't do it, she was obliged to leave. I know 
it's a great obstacle, that it is, not being able to 
sew." 

As we chatted on, she mentioned another benefit, not 
the least, it seems to me, resulting from such classes. 
" It's such an advantage to pay the pennies in regu- 
lar, and not to go to the shop on trust. I'm quite 
sure I pay a shilling or so more sometimes, when I 
pay 'em so." 

" Well, Mary," I said, " you are alive to the benefit 
of belonging to the class ; and as you are going to 
the parsonage to have your name put down, I must 
not keep you talking, or you might lose your chance. 
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You know our rule in all these public things for the 
parish. No favour ; first come, first served/' 

When I reached home, Mary had been there, and 
two women were at the door, waiting anxiously to 
know if they were too late to be admitted. They 
were only just in time, and filled the last t'wo places 
in the list of the twelve fresh members. 
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III-THE COAL CLUB. 




THINK, sir," said one of my parish- 
ioners a short time before Christmas, 
" that many of the men would be glad 
to have a Coal Club, and that it 
would do a great deal of good." 

I answered that there was the Penny Bank, which 
might be used by any of them as a Coal Club, 
Kent Club, Shoe Club, or any other kind of club, 
just as they liked to arrange for themselves, and 
that to have a separate bank as it were for each 
purpose would be to multiply work and machinery 
very much. 

"That's right enough, sir,'' said the man; "but 
putting into the Bank for it ourselves wouldn't be 
the same thing as having a Coal Club — ^leastwise it 
wouldn't seem like it to us. I don't believe, sir, 
that one man would use the Bank so. But I am 
sure that there couldn't be a better thing started 
than a Coal Club. There's lots of us want one." 

" Do you mean, then, that you want any bonus or 
subscription added to your own deposits 1 " 
" No, sir, we don't mean that at all ; that is, not 
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any that have talked with me about ii All we 
want is to have our money taken weekly or monthly, 
and kept for us against the winter, ready to be 
laid out to the best advantage for a good stock of 
coal." 

" Well ; we've plenty of time before us at present, 
ril turn it over." 

At our annual gathering on Christmas night, the 
subject was mentioned, and I found by the remarks 
made to me at different times afterwards that the idea 
of a Coal Club was very popular. 

So, on February 14th, we held a meeting in the 
Schoolroom. There were twenty-five present. 

It in no way entered into our plan, in the first in- 
stance at any rate, to ask for any assistance. It 
appeared to be the general feeling of the men present, 
that our objects should be : first, to make good rules 
for the regular payment of the money, so as to secure 
for each depositor a good sum of his own subscribing 
for a winter store of coal ; and, secondly, the money 
being obtained, to take steps so to lay it out, that the 
depositors might reap the fruits not only of their 
economy and forethought, but also of the power of 
combination and capital 

Of course, in even the number that were present, 
there would be men of diflferent dispositions and 
classes of mind ; but I was glad to see a marked pre- 
ference for such plans as did not proceed upon the 
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basis of gifts or other assistance than that derived 
from the members' own forethought, prudence, and 
co-operation. Not that there was any unwillingness 
to accept help ; but that is a very different thing 
from relying on it, or from practising the needful and 
wholesome virtues of economy and management only 
to get it. Bonus or no bonus, the best part of any 
such scheme is the spirit of self-help engendered and 
fostered. 

One man told us of a club at a village not far from 
us, which seemed to work welL The plan is sim- 
plicity itself, }fit none the worse for that, seeing how 
many such institutions are fettered by needless and 
vexatious rules. The members carry their deposits to 
the clergyman of the parish, and at the beginning of 
the winter the sum is received again, without a bonus, 
to be expended in coal. 

Many of the men present expressed themselves in 
favour of just such a dub as this. There was some- 
thing in the simplicity of it that they could understand, 
and in its independent character that they relished. 
** We should have our own money," they said, ''and 
buy our own coal with it" 

Another club, also at a village near our own, was 
mentioned, in which the farmers kindly take an in- 
terest, and imdertake the whole management The 
non-resident landlord, a man of large wealth, sub- 
scribes. The coal is bought wholesale as it comeB 
up in trucks from the pits in Staffordshire or Derby- 
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shire, and is theu brought from the station, free of 
cost to the labourers, by the farmers' teams. 

On this point, ^iz., the way of getting coal home, 
we had a good deal of conversation. A ton of coal in 
our village costs, delivered, from 19*. to 23*. according 
to quality. It comes from Staffordshire to a railway 
station about two miles from us, and the general feel- 
ing of the men present at the meeting appeared to be, 
that by management the coal might be got home to 
them at a cost considerably under that which they had 
hi^erto paid. 

One dry fellow, however, rather upheld, on the score 
of economy in fuel, the traditional method of fetching 
coals from the vendor in the village, one cwt. at a time, 
in a wheelbarrow. 

"You see," says he, "there's more things than one 
to be looked at. Fetching the coal one cwt. at a time 
makes the coal go further. Why, when I wheel it 
home in my barrow, I don't want any fire to keep me 
warm for ever so long afterwards." 

That is all very well for George by way of a joke. 
Wheeling one cwt. of coal from one end of the village to 
the other, after a hard day's labour, would be a light 
matter to a man of his muscular frame. But not eveiy 
man can do this. Many have to pay for having it 
done. Even when this is not the case, in political 
economy labour and time represent a certain money 
value. And, after all, our stout friend George himself 
would as well like as any man to see a ton of good 
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coal shot down at his cottage door without the advan- 
^^g^ of economisiiig his fuel in the way he so plea- 
g^tly described 

jn our discussion every little point seemed to have 
its f a^ share of consideration. The conveniences and 
inconveniences of having the coal up by the truck 
•were stated ; among the latter, the necessity for pri- 
vate persons, with no coal-merchants' standing at the 
station, having the tracks unladen and the coal taken 
away "within the forty-eight honrs ; among the former, 
the extra hundred-weight in the ton ; which was well 

put thus:— 

i( Suppose us six sitting here had a truck up to 
ourselves of six tons, and you five went and had your 
ton each away. When I went to cart mine away I 
should have a nice little lot to my share of twenty- 
six hundred weight ; don't you see T 

It appears there is a wholesale coal-merchant's ton 
j^g there is a "baker's dozen" and. a faggot-seller's 
"long hundred." Working men dearly like these 
little bits of profit The twenty-first hundred-weight 
^ould bum the cheeriest of the whole lot. The only 
£aw ^ ^^ friend's way of putting the advantage is, 
that the rest would assuredly take very good care 
that no opportunity should arise for the last comer to 
become a sort of residuary legatee. 

rphen as to getting it home. " Jtust let me know," 
said one, "that Tve got a ton of good coal at the 
station ; and HI venture getting mine home. Why," 
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continued he, with an air of not nnnatnral satisfac- 
tion, " I liad a ton up from B the other day, as 

good coal as you'd wish to bum, only 19*. the ton. 
Very cheap it was. But,*' and then John had his 
joke, " I arn't paid for it yet, though." 

" Cheapest lot you ever had, I should think," said 
his neighbour ; " you mustn't expect the club to supply 
it so cheap as that." 

A pleasant sight to see a score or so of men, 
who have often known what it is to feel pinching 
want, prepare long beforehand, thoughtfully and 
manfully, to grapple with their difficulties, not with a 
gloomy and down-hearted sullenness, but with the 
playful hopefulness of cheerful self-relianca And 
that there may be this cheeriness, this elastic spring 
about the character, the less of positive gift, in its 
naked form, the better. The question, " What can I 
get T lowers the character ; the question, " What can 
I doT lifts and braces it. 

We did not forget, as we went along, to make a few 
rules relating to the time, amount, &c., of payments ; 
but we had nearly finished our meeting when the 
very sensible question was put, "And how are we to 
know what we've got in T 

" Quite right of you to ask that, John, How do 
you think r 

"We ought each to have a book, and have 
what we bring entered into it, still as we bring 
it." 
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"Certainly. The best way is for each of you to 

find his own book. John can get books good 

enough for the purpose for as many of you as like 
at a half-penny a book. That won't hurt you.** 

"No, sir, we can stand that.'* 

" Very well. And now would any one like to put 
his name down to-night by way of a start ?" 

Eighteen gave in their names at once. But it was 
left open to any parishioner to enter his name imtil 
the 1st of May. 

I undertook to receive on Saturday nights such 
fiums as should be brought to me. 

As may be supposed, the money was not alwajrs 
deposited without a remark. 

" I shall be for that man, friend or foe," said one 
stout contributor, "who gives me the biggest shilling's 
worth for my shilling.'' 

" I am afraid, sir," said another, not a depositor, 
"you'll find yourselves disappointed over this coal 
club." 

" How so, Tom V 

"Are you going to get it from the pit your- 
selves r 

"I don't know— can't say. We shall settle that at 
a general meeting." 

" Because, if you do, the coal will cost as much as 
i2s, 6d at the pit's mouth. Then there's the railway 
carriage, then there's the trucks, then there's the men 
to load and unempt, and there's only forty-eight 
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hours allowed to do it in. I don't see but the 
coal jnerchants- could supply it quite as cheap." 

" I shouldn't wonder. I am not sure that it would 
not bethe best way after all." 
. " Then you'll excuse me, sir, but where's the good 
of ,al coal club r 

" How much of this money do you suppose would 
have been put by for coal without the coal clubf' 

"None of it, sir." 

"And how much would have been put by at 

aiir 

" Little or none, I daresay." 

" And how much the better would the people be for 
having spent it ]" 

" Oh, none the better, I know, sir." 

" Then do you think you can see the good of a coal 
clubf 

" Yes, if you look at it in that light." 

One evening the sound of skittles reached our ears, 
as a lull in the generally active business of Saturday 
night took place. 

" Ah," said a depositor, " if some of them as be at 
skittles would pay their money in here, they'd be 
better off when the frost and snow is on the ground. 
They don't know it now, but they'll find of it then. 
There's a goodish many as haven't put in as will wish 
they had when they see the coal come, and find there's 
no bill coming after." 

" That's true enough," joined in another. " It w'" 
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be as sweet again without the bill ; and what a busy 
day it will be when the time comes for getting the 
coal in !" 

" I just dropped a line," said one on another even- 
ing, "to my brother-in-law, who lives agin the pits. 
No harm in getting all the information I could, I 
suppose T 

" Quite the contrary. What does he say T 

"He sent me word that he seen the foreman at 
work. He didn't set no price to him, only he says to 
him, * Don't you have no screenings ; take my advice, 
and have kibbles and cobbles.' ^ 

"Kibbles, and cobbles, and screenings! You are 
out of my deptL" 

" It's just as this, then, as far as I understand it. 
Cobbles are coals filled in with the hand, kibbles are 
filled in with the fork, and screenings are what is left 
after the coals have been screened through a sieve 
like. There's no shouling with kibbles and cobbles." 

" I shall learn more about coal, and how this neigh- 
bourhood is supplied, the sorts and prices, and the 
collieries it comes from, this winter than all the 
winters Tve been here before. I shall have to thank 
your coal club for that." 

This conversation took place on the last pay night, 
Saturday, November ist. 

"Will you just put a paper on the tree to-morrow, 
sir, about a meeting]" said the honorary secretary of 
our penny bank. 
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Accordingly the notice was put out, and the depositors 
gathered at the school room on the evening named. 

We did not turn the lads and young men of the 
night club out of the room, for we had no secrets 
and were not likely to disturb one another. Three or 
four lads of about seventeen or eighteen years of age 
continued writing in copy-books at the desks. A 
knot of some half-a-dozen more sat with their knees 
in the fire, rather imfairly monopolising its warmth. 
It was the difference between youth and age. They 
were enjoying the warmth of a firo without thinking 
of to-morrow, and we were providing fuel for the 
winter to come. 

I am always struck with the difference between 
meetings in which the poor come together on the basis 
of spending their own money and meetings in which 
they come to receive other people's. They hardly 
seem like the same persons. Nor are they in one 
sense, of so opposite a kind are the feelings that are 
drawn out. In the one case they come for what they 
can get ; their cupidity is aroused, and they are sel- 
dom satisfied. In the other I have found them 
habitually just in their dealings, more than contented, 
quietly self-respecting, very liberal, especially towards 
those who have to work for them, while they are 
shrewd to see that the work is done, and always 
grateful to those who give their time and talents in 
a frank and neighbourly spirit to help them. So our 
meeting to spend the ijioney was very pleasant. 
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" Joseph, don't sit out there, man, yon can't hear," 
was the invitation given by some one to a silent 
modest man, who was sitting quite outside the pale 
of the deliberative assembly which was about to open 
its proceedings. Joseph got up and took up his 
position on what in our assembly seemed to answer 
to the " cross benches." 

" Widow Q ain't a coming," was the observation 

with which her book was given in to me. 

"I am sorry," I said, "that it's a rainy night; but 
I should wish you to bear in mind one thing, viz., 
that by the rules laid down when we started- the 
club all absentees will be bound by the decision of 
the majority of those present at a meeting." 

" If that's the case, I'll just step and call her." 

" Do ; and anymore that would like a voice in lay- 
ing out their own money." 

So we waited a little for any stragglers. Mean- 
while we chatted about things indifferent. 

A few more having come in, the business was fully 
discussed. One point was quickly brought forward 
and as quickly disposed of. It was generally 
agreed that the best coal should be bought. Any 
one acquainted with the habits of the working 
classes will know that it would be so. There 
was only one voice heard in favour of an inferior 
article. 

" If I was a going to lay my money out only, I 
know," said the speaker, " that I should have a good 
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hard coal that would come cheaper like." And here 
8ome particular coal was named. 

'* Now you know," was the answer, " that the coal 
ain't worth having when youVe got it. It lays like 
a stone in the fire, and aint a mossel like coal ; and 
when you go to complain of it all the answer you 
get is, ' Of course it won't bum like the best coal ; 
'tain't likely it should I' " 

" That's truth enough," joins in a third. " Jim, your 
father had some, and he said he'd never have no 
more. You know he did." 

So the thought of an inferior article was dismissed. 

The great subject, however, of the evening's deli- 
beration was the way in which we were to market — 
whether from the pits, getting our own coal drawn 
for us, or dealing through some neighbouring c6al 
merchant, especially the one in our own village. 

" I'm quite agreeable," said one, " to being neigh- 
bourlike, if so be that he can serve us as well ; but I 
should like to know the coal-pit price all one for that 
It would be more satisfaction." The speaker seemed 
to express the opinion of the rest 

We are at a distance of nearly two miles from the 
railway station, and the question of drawing the coal, 
supposing we had it direct from the pits, occupied 
much of our time and thoughts. Coal consigned to 
private persons not using their own trucks has to be 
removed from the station within forty-eight hours of 
its arrival— a condition occasioning no difficulty to a 
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farmer ordering a truck-load for his own consump- 
tion, but presenting many difficulties to a club like 
our own, the coal of which would come in a consider- 
able quantity at one time, and belong to thirty dif- 
ferent proprietors. 

"Who's to cart it away?" was the all-iinportant 
question, 

" Oh," says one, "if my coal's there, 111 see it comes 
home." 

"Master's promised to draw for me,** says a 
second. 

" I don't like to ask," says the wife of a third ; " but 
our master's very good, and I don't doubt but master 
will draw for us." 

" At C ," says a fourth, " the farmers all club, 

and draw for all the people." 

" Yes," said one of our farmers, who had just entered 
the room, " but you forget the different circumstances 
of that place from ours. It's half the size, and all the 
men there have constant places. Now, let me look 
round. How many of you have regular masters? 

There's Jem Q and John B ^ they have ; but 

I see several widows here, and some men who are not 

farmers' men at all, Richard K ^ John B — -, 

William B , and a good many others. No, I 

think you'll be in a difficulty about that." 

The last speaker ended by saying that he would go 
round with me, and ask all his brother farmers to help 
in this matter. 
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It was then agreed upon that I should write to 
seven of the principal pits, and ask the managers to 
send me their list of prices, and should also put an 
advertisement in the local 'Advertiser' for tenders 
from coal merchants in the neighbourhood to supply 
the club. 

I wrote to the various pits. From two I received 
no answer. The managers of two declined to serve us 
except through coal merchants. From three I received 
price lists. One of these, we discovered, supplied a 
coal not suitable to our purpose. If, therefore, we 
were to deal with the pits direct, our choice lay be- 
twixt two, and from these, as far as I can understand 
the matter, the coal sent is not the very best. 

In answer to the advertisement, tenders were sent 
in from all the coal merchants, our own excepted. 
About an hour, however, before the time of our next 
meeting, Mr. M , our coal merchant, called, bring- 
ing a tender. 

"I don't think it could be lower," he said ; " and I 
couldn't have put it as low as I have, but that four of 
the farmers have offered to draw for me." 

" Very well," I said, "and if I can persuade those 
to give who don't draw, I see my way to work the 
thing to suit all parties. But it will rest with the club 
to accept your tender or not, just as they please. I 
only recommend." 

I read over at the meeting the letters from the pits 
and the tenders sent in from the neighbourhood. 

3 
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It appeared to all to be advisable, even on the pnnci- 
ple of *^the biggest shilling's worth for the shilling," 

that Mr. M ^'s tender should be accepted ; and it 

was accepted accordingly. 

And here, if my object in writing were to represent 
all our little village affairs as passing without the usual 
ruffles, I should with a sentence or two dose my 
sketch. But it is well to record bits of mismanage- 
ment, and much may often be leamt from them by 
those who are willing to be taught. 

Just as our meeting had broken up, and all seemed 
settled completely, in walks our largest depositor, 
and the most contriving and managing of all the 
number. 

" Well, John, I thought you were not coming to- 
night I put off closing the meeting quite half-an- 
hour longer than need have been to wait for 
you.'' 

"I met them all going away, sir, as Jim and I 
came up.'* 

" And they've told you what we've settled ] " 

"Yes." 

"And you are satisfied with our decisiofi ) " 

"No, sir, not at all." 

"Not satisfied 1 Then sit down, and let's talk the 
matter over." 

So we sat down, John and myself, with four of the 
depositors who happened to be there, and talked the 
matter over again for another hour or more. But 
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John was not to be persuaded to see the thing with 
my eyes; he had evidently set his heart on our 
having the trucks up on our own account. I have a 
great regard and respect for him, and was very sorry, 
not so much that his views had not been adopted, as 
that they had not been fully canvassed in the meet- 
ing. It could not have happened, however, with a 
better person, because of the reasonableness of his cha- 
racter and the good understanding that exists between 
him and myseK ; but I shall not see a fire in John's 
grate so long as his two tons are being consumed, 
without wishing that he had been present at our 
meeting, and put his own view, as he would have 
done, well and strongly. 

" I always speak my mind straightforward," said he, 
" let it be to whoever it will. I've had my say now. 
I meant to have it, and I shouldn't have been easy 
without ; but I knew of the meeting, and I always 
sit down by what's done by the rest. I ought to have 
been there." So John's philosophy summed up the 
matter. " We'll try it so, this turn at any rate," he 
said. 

I had seen John at six, and reminded him that the 
meeting was at seven. He had gone to a neighbour- 
ing town, and been detained there, and I had really 
given up expecting him. But I might have sent a 
messenger to his cottage to know whether he was 
coming, or have waited a few minutes longer. 

Let me, before I close, make quite clear what is the 

3-2 
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exact groimd of my annoyance with myself. It 13 not 
tbat Ihave any doubt about the money having been 
hkid out iu the best way. It is this ; that had I been 
a little more patient or a little more careful, the dis- 
cussion, which will now be carried on outdde the 
meeting, would have taken place inside; and the de- 
cision, whichever way it had been, would have been 
more manifestly that of the whole club. Then, what- 
ever the result, they would have been content, and I 
should have been content. Not that John or I blame 
one another ; we only blame ourselves — he that he 
was not there sooner, I that I did not send or wait 
longer. For so large a depositor, with so good a head 
to help in our deliberations, I will wait next time (if 
I am spared till another snch general meeting) a littl« 
longer and more patiently. 



IV. -THE SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 




O small stir does Examination Day create 

in a school, not only on the all-important 

day itself, but for a week, a fortnight, and 

sometimes a longer time before. 

In that stir consists one of its chief advantages ; 

they do not lie in its affording any accurate test of 

the excellence of the schooL 

Should the examiner be some one closely connected 
with it, nothing is easier than to make an indifferent 
school pass through a creditable examination, for, even 
without special cram, he would naturally ask the very 
questions, or the same sort of questions, which he had 
often asked before. 

On the other hand, examiners not accustomed to the 
boys differ, so widely in the faculty of drawing out 
what the boys know, some speaking pleasantly and 
putting their questions with clearness, whilst others 
chill by their forbidding manner, or set wiser listeners 
than the boys wondering what the questioner can pos- 
sibly mean, that the same boys who would pass a 
first-rate examination imder one, would stammer 
and hang fire from the beginning to the end under 
another. 
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Moreover the audience which assembles on these 
occasions is not for the most part qualified to judge of 
the hardness or easiness of the questions, or the extent 
of the information which the boys ought to possess ; 
and at the best, fathers, mothers, sisters, cousins, and 
friends, would be but partial listeners. 

The sooner, therefore, we get rid of the delusion 
that a public vivd voce examination is a soimd test of 
the merits of a school the better. 

But it does not follow that it has no value. 

There is a tone about every school, an indescribable 
something which marks its character and is readily 
felt by an experienced person, which can no more be 
shaken off for an hour or two on a show day than the 
boys can change their features. A practised eye will 
discern at once by the bearing of the boys whether 
the intelligence is brought out ; and when it perceives 
in them a certain brightness of look, coupled with a 
quick recognition not only of the word but almost the 
wish of their master, it will see that they are firmly 
but kindly in hand. Moreover it can judge, if the 
examination be conducted well and fairly, on what 
kind of system they are taught, and what faculties 
are chiefly cultivated, — ^whether the object be to load 
the memory, teaching a little of everything and 
nothing well, or to lay a solid foundation, impart clear 
ideas, explain the principles of rules, and build up 
safely and soundly as one goes on. 

When, therefore, we determined about a fortnight 
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before the Midsummer holidays, upon having a break- 
ing-up day, which we had not had for some time, 
assuredly it was not with the intention of inviting the 
boys' relations to exercise their judgment as to the 
precise value at which the school should be intellectu- 
ally rated But for all that, on sound principles we 
were very glad to have their presence and that of 
many others of the boys' friends for an hour or two ; 
for it is very desirable to enlist, by all lawful means, 
the sympathies of the parents in the education of 
their children. 

It may not at first seem a difficult thing to secure 
the sympathy of parents in such a matter in a day 
when there is so much talk about the advantages of 
education. But whatever may be the case in towns, 
where, the competition for a livelihood being much 
sharper, and good schooling a more marketable com- 
modity, there is the forcible motive of self-interest in 
a tangible form with which to appeal to the parent^ 
in agricultural districts it is very difficult. The 
ploughman's son will be a ploughman. The father 
can see little probability of his son ever earning a 
sixpence more through his being better educated. 
The chance of his doing so is too contingent or remote 
to have any weight in inducing the father to forego 
any present advantage. He takes the boy away from 
school at eight years old, and if he consent to send 
him at any after period it is only for such short 
intervals as he may be out of employment. I am not 
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finding fault with him. The ploughman and liis boy 
are something more than mere objects for the exercise 
of our educational theories. 

The best way of supplementing for this class of 
boys in rural districts the scanty teaching which they 
can get from the day school is the night school — a 
machinery easily set in motion in any rural parish 
Having elsewhere described the working of our own 
night school, I do not think it necessary here to dwell 
upon the subject, except so far as to state that its 
success with us has been mainly due to the efficiency 
of the master of the day school, who has devoted his 
evenings to the night school In order to secure a 
thoroughly efficient master we established, as has been 
related in the first series of these Sketches, a middle- 
class school, the boys of which are boarded and 
lodged in a house separate from the parochial school- 
room, using this room only in the ordinary school 
hours, and in conjunction with day boys of every 
dass, including the sons of the labourers, to which 
class (labourers) the use of the room in the evening is 
almost exclusively confined, the middle-class boarders 
at all events never using it in the evening, except on 
special public occasions. Their presence in the day 
time has supplied the means for providing in the 
evening an efficient machinery for carrying on the 
education of those lads of the labouring class who 
have ceased to attend the day school. 
Of course my remarks on the difficulty of enlisting 
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parental sympathy do not apply to the case of the 
boarders, but only to that of the day pupils, whose 
parents certainly do not set a sufficiently high value 
on education. They have got on, they think, without 
it themselves, and suppose their sons may do so too. 
Sooner or later the tide doubtless will reach even 
these parents, and carry them along with the stream ; 
but in the meantime it is very difficult to get many 
of them to see how one day a week, or sometimes two 
days, away from school can make any material 
difference, or how much ground is lost when William 
or John is kept at home during the harvest quarter, 
because he is '' so useful to father in the hay-fields." 
William, it may be, was not fond of books before, 
and on his return to school at Michaelmas, is less 
fond of them than ever. About Christmas, with 
patience and perseverance, provided " father " doesn't 
want him too often in the interval, he is about where 
he was at Midsummer, putting me in mind of a rough 
passage across to the island of Quemsey, which I 
once heard a fhend, not the best of sailors, describe. 

" Where are we now, steward T 

" Opposite the Caskets, sir I" 

Half-an-hour afterwards he ventured to ask again 
what way had been made. 

" Not quite come to the Caskets, sir I'' was the dis* 
heartening reply. 

That is the way adverse winds blow us back in our 
work. There is a teaching often necessary for the 
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parent as well as for the boy ; and a great and difficuli 
work does that school accomplish, which no*^^ by -worb 
ing on the boy and causing him to carry daily back into 
his home the spirit of the school, now by a kindlj 
word or friendly visit, explaining clearly tbe actual 
nature of the loss occasioned by irregularity, and 
generally by creating respect for and confidence in 
the school, keeps up its average of attendance for 
daily scholars, without rousing any spirit of opposi- 
tion. 

To help create and sustain this feeling in such 
parents is one great use of an Examination Day; 
and when one glances down the audience and per- 
ceives the interested faces, marks the direction in 
which certain eyes remain constantly fixed, sees the 
father sitting at the back rise anxiously whenever his 
boy has a little part to take, or catches a sight of the 
sister's proud and nervous flush, as the critical 
moment comes, and the recitation which has been 
rehearsed to a very admiring circle at home has to be 
given out before that smaU but awful sea of heads — 
one learns that Examination Day is not without its uses. 
Why, that saucy little round-faced boy, who had to 
speak but half-a-dozen words in reply to the Mag- 
pie lecturing the other birds upon architecture, had 
been up several mornings (I am afraid to say how 
early) rehearsiQg his one short sentence ! It is only 
fair to say that the pertness of Jenny Wren's answer 
lost nothing of its spirit by his deliver^' of it. And 
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j^-- many of those boys have been np morning after 

:-t moming for a fortnight as early as four o'clock to do 

^^ those specimens of writing, mapping, printing, and 

, ,. .; drawing, with which the walls of the room are hung. 

•.,;-;; Of course, as our visitors looked round and inspected 

, 1> these, we had the little quiet inquiry put to us, with 

. ;,,: an evident remembrance how such things were 

„...^. managed in their own school days, "Touched up 

,„./ a bit, I suppose]" but we endeavoured to frame 

our examination, at least, so that there could be as 

, ,. little room as possible for the " touching-up-a-bit " 

system. 

However, there can be no "touching up'* of the 
reading. If a number of country boys have been 
systematically suffered to drone out on one note the 
sentence that comes to each in his turn, or to travel 
through it with a series of monotonous jerks, half 
pronouncing every long word, there is no way of 
coaching them up in a fortnight, so that they pro- 
nounce their words firmly and sharply, articulate 
them distinctly, and throw out in some degree, as 
though they understood and felt them, the sense and 
spirit of the writer. Let those who have laboured 
month after month at teaching such boys, accustomed 
as they are to drawl and mispronounce their words, 
bear witness to the patience and trouble requisite to 
produce even a moderate general result, so that not 
only half-a-dozen boys shall read well, but the whole 
school manifest that something of the particular 
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manner of reading that belongs to it lias been 
caught by each boy. 

I dweU advisedly on this seemingly simple point, 
not only because it is in itself of consequence, but 
because attention to it will be, I think, generally 
found connected with the recognition of the first 
principle in importance of school management, viz., 
that whai is taught should he well taught. There is a 
great temptation, especially with the children of 
persons themselves not well educated, to teach fine 
things, which can only end, in such schools as I am 
writing about, in a foolish smattering. The tempta- 
tion should be manfully resisted, and the reward will 
be found in the appreciation of a more healthy system 
by all sensible parents, and the consequent solid 
esteem in which the school will be held. In our 
anxiety to educate well in these days there is a 
danger of our not properly distinguishing between 
"educating well,*' and "educating," or seeking to 
educate, " highly.'* That which farmers, tradesmen, 
and all persons of the middle rank, (why should I 
not say of any rank Vj have a right to expect of those 
who provide for them the education of their 
children, is that they should first be taught to read 
distinctly and well, write a good legible hand, 
and understand the plain rules of arithmetic. Build 
afterwards on this foundation as high as time 
will allow, and circtmxstances render expedient ; 
but the foundation first 1 
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This is the system we have endeavoured to carry- 
out ; and to exemplify it was our chief object in the 
examination. 

With regard to arithmetic, it is possible even in an 
examination to illustrate to some extent the methods 
adopted to secure accuracy, quickness, familiar ac- 
quaintance with all the necessary tables, and not only 
a knowledge of formal rules, but such an understand- 
ing of the underlying principles of them as may save 
the boy from being a mere slave to his own rule. At 
all events there can be a fair trial of speed. Once and 
sometimes twice a week, when regularly at work, ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour's play in the middle 
of morning school are secured by the quickest and 
most accurate workers of a set of sums given out ; and 
our boys came, rushing out of their places on this 
morning, as they knocked the sums off rapidly 
one by one, as eagerly as if they were to have a 
welcome reward in the shape of a double allowance 
of play. 

But there is something deeper and more lasting in 
its effects even than sound intellectual teaching ; and 
that is the practical application, in all one's dealings 
and influence throughout a school, (beyond the mere 
teaching of outward rules or set doctrines for con- 
duct), of such principles of action, recognised as 
standard principles of mutual intercourse, as we may 
reasonably hope, by God's blessing, having been the law 
and practice in kindness of the boys' school for years, 
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may become the mark and pattern for his conduct in 
the after and larger school of the world. Alike in the 
intellectual and moral growth one point must be 
remembered, viz., that the use of mere rules without 
attention to the principles they embody, will produce 
superficial results. In arithmetic, for instance, if 
nothing but the dry rules have been taught, with cut 
and dried examples, how soon, when sharp tests are 
applied, the pupil is at fault ! And so in the forma- 
tion of a character, how far inferior will be the result 
of the mere teaching of set doctrines as lessons, to that 
influence which, the set teaching not being neglected, 
is breathed almost unconsciously as the felt rather 
than expressed moral life of a well regulated 
school ! 

Eesults like these are not for a show day to mani- 
fest. No examination day can record the stages of 
the silent growth of character. But this it can do ; 
it can bring the parents into the schoolroom to hear, 
in the presence of their boys, the inculcation of the 
true principles of education, and also to give, warmed 
by the kindling glow of numbers and of sympathy, 
their own public though tacit assent to the process of 
a sound training to the intellect, and a training to the 
character of more value even than that. 

Assistance in this direction such a gathering as I 
have described gives us, and helps on the work which 
is to be done, not by one spasmodic spring, but here 
a little and there a little, with patience and in faith. 
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It helps us towards that union without which 
education cannot be expected to prosper truly, the 
union of parent, boy, and teacher, in " a long pull, 
a strong pull, and a pull altogether." 




V.-^THE CONCERT. 




' Y way of dosing the third season of our 
Night Club, the idea was started that it 
would be appropriate to do so T^ith a 
Concert 

The season had been a peculiarly favourable one, 
with this excellent feature, that there had been a 
steady increase of attendance throughout the winter. 
The number of nights on which the room was open 
was eighty-two. For the first twenty-six of these, the 
average attendance was seventeen a night. For the 
next thirty, it was twenty-five. But during the last 
twenty-six, it was not less than thirty-on& The 
schoolroom, had become the habitual resort of the 
lads and young married men, who for any reason 
might choose to turn out of a winter's evening. 

As my purpose is now to describe the winding-up 
of the season, I will not stop to particularise their 
other occupations ; but the marked increase of the 
average in the last twenty-six nights was undoubtedly 
owing to the never-failing charm of music. The 
average had been steadily rising before this ; but the 
introduction of a small harmonium, and the forma- 
tion of a sinj^g class, proved a very great attraction. 
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Hough men, as they came from their work, might be 
seen leaning against the walls or desks of the school- 
room, in the peculiarly motionless attitude the work- 
ing man adopts when standing quite at his ease, 
looking literally entranced as successively hymn and 
anthem were sung. 

" I could listen, sir, all night,'' said more than one ; 
" that I could." 

Of course no one doubts the power of music ; if wo 
had ever doubted it in our own village, the enthu- 
siasm with which anything in the shape of a con- 
cert has always been hailed, together with the 
densely crowded room, would have convinced the 
most sceptical. 

On former occasions we have been indebted to the 
kindness of experienced friends for every entertain- 
ment of this nature. But a concert of native talent, 
to be given by the working lads of a rough village, 
after only eight or nine weeks of preparation, was a 
bold undertaking ; and, although somewhat of a san- 
guine turn of mind, I cannot say but that sundry mis- 
givings stole across me that the concert in performance 
would be rather a contrast to the printed programme 
in profession. There it was, all in due form. 

" Part I. — Interval of ten minutes. — Part II.** 

Why, the programme itself was almost worth the 
penny that the majority paid for admittance. 

" Penny ! *' says one working man, half admiring 
that his fellows should sing at a public concert, half 

4 
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affecting to laugh ; "A penny ! Ill give half-a-crown 
sooner than miss it." 

So there was plenty of expectation. We were not 
going to sing to empty walls. Nor were we going to 
pass without rustic critics, who would let us knoyr 
whether they considered that they had their penny- 
wortL 

"At any rate," one cautious investor of his money 
reflectively remarked, "it can't be above a penny too 
dear," 

Not to him ; but then the reserved seats were very 
high — sixpence ! 

I do not know with whom the idea of the concert 
originated. About a month before it came off I found 
it talked of, but dubiously, and as a very venturesome 
thing. A few, however, took it up warmly, and prac- 
tised very diligently ; and one Saturday evening, ten 
days before the event, I heard this conversation in 
our " place of business," as they call the school-room 
on Saturday evenings ; for what with the depositors 
at the Penny Bank in one comer, and the boys at 
their Library in another, and the men and women 
coming to put into the Coal Club, we do look busi- 
ness-like. 

" How about the concert, Jem T 

" Oh, us 11 match it. Tve been here this last two 
nights, and IVe been qtdte lifted up over it. I were 
away a few nights, and I were struck when I come 
t'other night." 
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" I shall come and hear you. How are you getting 
on with the pieces V 

" Pretty well for that. But I think * Thomas Day ' 
will be the worst. I am so afraid us '11 laugh over 
it." 

"No, we lookers-on must laugh." 

"Well, us '11 do. Didn't us keep time to the stick 
capital T 

Our tickets were all sold by the middle of the 
previous day. In vain was the door, where applicants 
thought the last hope of getting them rested, besieged 
over night. The last half-a-dozen were swept off in a 
very provident manner. A purchaser of a ticket was 
told he was none too soon, for there were but half-a- 
dozen left. " 111 have them all, then," was the ready 
answer. A village Barnum would have made a good 
thing of the speculation ; but the purchaser is much 
too liberal for any scheme of that kind to have 
entered his head, at least if we may judge by a re- 
mark which he made when he bought the first ticket, 
which, being a performer, he did not need for himself. 
"Never mind," he said, "I'll have a ticket, just to 
pay for a candle." We may be sure that so public- 
spirited an individual simply took care of his friends 
in the distribution of his valuable little stock of ad- 
mission tickets* 

" Doors open at 7*30. To commence at 8 o'clock." 
So, with due formality, the programme announced ; 
and therefore the officious boy, who forgot the dignity 

4—2 
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with wliicli printed notices invested us, and asked if 
he should ring the bell, was promptly and sternly 
rebuked. " King the bell, indeed, when printed notices 
have been out containing time and other particulars ! 
Certainly not, sir I" 

We had hardly got our banners ^nd decorations 
ready and our "Assembly Koom" in order when the 
time for opening the doors came. It would never 
have done to be long after our time, especially on a 
wet night. The general public soon filled the room, 
entering at one door while the performers and reserved 
ticket-holders entered at the other. Over the platform 
hung in large white letters on a pink ground, " Gaw- 
cott Night Club and Singing Class." New mottoes, 
made for the occasion, containing such trite and 
wholesome warnings as "Union is strength" and 
" Bear and forbear," gave hints useful to any of the 
audience who might chance in the intervals between 
listening to sweet sounds to look about them, and 
especially to a band of singers who were to be kept in 
harmony of purpose and spirit. The mottoes were 
not ill assorted. It was the mutual forbearance which 
had led to the united strength. 

Considerably before eight o'clock we found our 
room so exactly filled that five more could not have 
been admitted without discomfort to the rest. But at 
least another hundred tickets could have been sold 
without difficulty. 

As for those who were there we believe there was 
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but one opinion about their having spent a pleasant 
evening, and having had their money's worth, whether 
it was the one penny or the high-priced sixpenny 
ticket-holder. Of course they all came prepared to 
make allowances. That is just the comfort of being 
at home and a family party, as it were. How our 
thirty-four performers would have done with the 
sharp critical countenances of strangers in the chairs 
and benches before them, we are not prepared to say. 
Nor can we say how the audience would have listened 
to the same performances and judged of them had the 
voices not been long familiar to their ears, though 
sometimes in less dulcet tones. But from the first 
notes of the harmonium in the overture, and from the 
warm reception given to the air " Sweetly the Sabbath 
Bell," with which the first part of the concert opened, 
it was evident that everybody meant to be pleased. 

I ought to state that the Night Club had some help. 
The terms in which the announcement of the concert 
was made were : ** A Concert will be given in the 
School-room by Members of the Night Club and Boys 
belonging to the School*' But the Night Club sus- 
tained the brunt of the battle. Both Club and School 
had each its own special pieces, while in some the 
chorus was given with the imited voices. There were 
fourteen of the school-boys and twenty from the Night 
aub. 

The school-boys w,ere the middle-class boys mentioned 
in the previous sketch, who really deserved thanks for 
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the excellent Bpirit which they displayed They had 
not only stopped in from their play after school daily 
for some little time in order to practise, themselves 
offering to do so without being first asked, but several 
of them had come from distances varying from two to 
four miles, and were to return the same night And 
heartily did the audience appreciate their eflforts. They 
are accustomed to sing as they march in school, and 
few things seemed to please the audience better, in 
the course of the evening's entertainment, than the 
soldierly bearing of the boys, as for their own pleasure 
and the gratification of their friends and neighbours, 
they marched to their songs, the footfall of the four- 
teen being as the step of one. 

That our village lads and young men, who for the 
most part have no more education than that which 
they have received before eight years of age in the 
day school, and that obtained by a somewhat irregular 
attendance (as is the case in agricultural districts) at 
the Sunday school, should be willing to stand up and 
bear comparison with well-trained middle-class boys, 
was in itself no small result for the Night Club to 
have achieved. Something of the awkward shyness, 
which is one of the greatest difficulties in the way of 
their improvement, must have been first rubbed 
off. 

Between the two parts of the concert, a ballad 
(written for the occasion) was read, occupying about 
ten minutes, and giving the singers time to rest. 
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Then came Part II :— sustained entirely by the 
Night Club members, with the exception of the 
Bchool-boys joining in a chorus or two. 

As we concluded that our programme would occupy 
nearly two hours and a half, encores had been for- 
bidden. But we had not calculated on the effect of 
the "Blue Bells of Scotland.'' Three village lads 
gang the air, the whole number joining in chorus ; 
and the audience was fairly taken by storm. We 
read now and then of some judge, when a popular 
verdict is returned, calling upon the ushers and 
making dreadful threats in a vain attempt to stop the 
tumultuous applause. Just so were we obliged to 
allow the encore. And again the clear high voices of 
the boys struck up the Highland lassie's quaint 
lament for the departure of her Highland lad ; and 
again the delighted uncritical listeners shared in her 
hopes that the bagpipes might not have to play over 
him, and that her Highland laddie might not die. 

Long before this song was sung the performers had 
thoroughly gained confidence, and the listeners had 
made up their minds to be more than satisfied ; so 
that everything went well. As one piece followed 
another, the spirit only seemed to increase. There 
was no fear when the three friends of the late 
" Thomas Day " came out with poles in their hands, 
and handkerchiefs up to their eyes, and with sorrowful 
faces and doleful voices struck up the catch, " Look, 
neighbours, look ; here lies poor Thomas Day," that 
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they would spoil it by not being able to keep tbeir 
countenances. I did catch a twist on one of their 
faces on the side away from the audience ; bat then I 
was very close, and John's face was next moment as 
melancholy as ever. 

There is no need to detail what they sang. The 
selection was, all things considered, a very good one 
But it was not that, nor was it that, makiiig due 
allowance for the performers and the time which they 
had been imder training, they more than met our 
expectations, which made our concert a decided 
success. An imdercurrent of feeling unconsciously to 
themselves ran through both singers and listeners. 
Friends, neighbours, fathers, mothers, had been in- 
terested for days, and had listened for many an even- 
ing to the plans and preparations for the concert ; and 
the performers had patiently and industriously sat 
round the harmonium and in front of the black- 
board many an hour, before they could die away and 
swell with, and understand as admirably as they did, 
every wave of that little stick. Jem hardly said too 
much when he said, "Us did keep time to the stick 

capital.'' 

We all felt that it was a good close to the season. 
It was a bold experiment, but it was a successful one, 
the success being due to two reasons ; one, that they 
had confidence in themselves ; the other, that under 
the able leadership of the schoolmaster they were 
untiring to the last in their preparations. 
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One question, perhaps, some one might like to ask. 
Wlat was done with the money taken at the doors % 
Well, there were forty a'xpenny tickets and a heap 
of pence, and we are very happy to say what we did 
with the surplus when liberal expenses had been de- 
frayed. We treated all the thirty-four performers to 
a public tea, held for a special purpose in the school- 
room on that day week ; and they paid us by singing 
their favourite pieces between the intervals of other 
business, both parties being perfectly satisfied with 
the bargain. 




VI.-ROUND THE FIRE. 

'E close our Night Club at 8*30. As a 
general rule the room is cleared and 
locked up at that time. But sometimes 
it will happen, without one's exactly 
understanding how it takes place, that a little chat 
occurs after the regular time for closing. Perhaps 
some pleasant conversation has been begun which no 
one likes to break off suddenly. 

Thus it happened that a few nights ago half a dozen 
stopped after the others had gone, and a chat took 
place, of which I give the substance, if not the very 
words. 

Ben B was the principal speaker, entitled to 

that distinction by weight of years, being about forty, 
and by knowledge of the world. 

Ben has worked as a navvy in many parts of 
England, and knows, to use a common phrase about 
here, "the nature of life." A stalwart sturdy frame 
has Ben. He looks the very picture of an English 
workman. Rain and rough weather hurt him very 
little. Leaning on his pick-aze, a few days ago, in a 
gravel pit, he said to me, " I can stand rough weather. 
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Tm used to it God fits the burden to the back. K 
you was a poor man, sir, you wouldn't live long." 
But under this strong-built frame beats a gentle 
heart. 

Ben had drawn his chair close to the bright fire, 
and might be said figuratively as well as literaQy to 
have taken the chair of the meeting. It is true that 
a friend sat by on a stool, but rather as a listener ; for 
the conversation was aided by him only a little now 
and then, and flowed on chiefly among the rest un- 
restrainedly. 

That there was not much restraint was evident 

from the occupation of Tom B ^ the second of the 

party in age. Leaning against the end of a school 
desk, he quietly smoked a short black pipe. 

In the opposite comer to Ben sat an intelligent 
boy of fifteen, who listened in silence to the conversa- 
tion. His silence arose neither from sleepiness nor 
yet from mere animal contentment with his snug 
warm corner. The topics started and the observa- 
tions made upon them arrested and fixed his atten- 
tion. 

Next to him was a sharp-eyed lad of sixteen, who is 
very anxious to improve himself. He has connections 
in Town who have promised to interest themselves 
about him, and he wants to get to London, that he 
may earn better wages, and advance himself above 
the condition of an agricultural labourer. Hence he 
was aU alive at one or two parts of the conversa- 
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tion, and listened with all his ears and ^yes as 
well 

Two other boys, constant attendants at the Mght 
Club, completed the party. 

It was a cold night, and Ben, as soon as he had 
settled himself, gave the fire a poke, more as if to aid 
reflection than to add to the warmth. 

" Ah, well," says he, " schools ain't what they was in 
my day. They usen't to teach us then as boys get 
taught now." 

" No, that they didn't,'* joined in Tom, taking his 
pipe out of his mouth ; " it wasn't much they learnt 
us. We used to read for about ten minutes or so ; and 
that's about all we did." 

" There was no such means as there is now," added 
Ben ; " any one can get a chance now either at School, 
Night Club, or somewhere. Not but you could learn 
then if so be as you really wanted to. Now there was 

Mister S , our schoolmaster, and a very good sort 

of a man he was too. I'm quite sure, if I'd taken any 
work to him he'd have helped me with it Ah ! " and 
Ben shook his head, " I might have done a deal better 
if I'd only t-r-y-d." 

I write the word just as Ben spelt it through, slowly 
and emphatically. Several times in the course of the 
conversation did he repeat the idea. He evidently 
felt the loss of neglected opportunities. 

" So might I, I dare say," said Tom ; " and I wish I 
Jiad. But it wasn't put before us in the same way. 
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There are so many chances now for a yonng fellow, if 
he wants at all to get on." 

Here the friend chimed in :— 

" You might all get on now. Better late than never. 
It isn't too late for any of you, if you'd only, as Ben 
says, t-r-y." 

"I know that," says the latter; "I went into 

John K ^'s house the other night, and his boys were 

sitting at the table getting ready their school-lessons 
for next day ; and they were doing English themes, 
and doing them capital, too." 

Ben stopped short, as though the idea were almost 
too much for him. 

Here the friend took up the conversation, and dwelt 
a little upon the advantages of a good education in 
these days. "There's Jem, there; why, that boy 
writes as good a hand already, if it had settled into a 
set hand so that he could write in that way fast, as 
would do for a clerk in the Bank of England." And 
then he went on to describe a visit which he had paid 
not long before to the Bank of England, and how he 
had seen numbers of clerks counting out bank notes 
by hundreds and thousands. " Not sis weeks ago," he 
continued, by way of illustrating the benefit of educa- 
tion, " two boys, who had been brought up at this very 
school, went up for examination in London, and got 
clerkships worth ^£75 a year to begin with, and they 
will have more every year.'' 

" I think I know where I can get a good place,*' 
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says Jem, '* when my writing is good eiiong}i, and I 
can sum pretty welL" 

"Well, Jem, stick to it steadily; you must come 
regularly night after night, and not by £ts and 
starts." 

"That's what I mean to do." 

At this point Ben struck in again, and, byway 
of encouragement to the boys, told the following 
story. 

They listened to it with great interest. I tell it as 
nearly as I can in his own words. 

" At one time,*' he said, " when I was a navvy, I 
used to earn an immense lot of money. I was up 
Maidenhead way making the Great Western. I was 
what we call a ganger; and one day when I had 
taken a great quantity of money, I and my mates 
went off on the spree ; for I am sony to say we spent 
it almost as fast as we got it, some of us, leastwisa 
While we was out, we fell in with a strong country 

lad, much about such another to look at as ," 

naming a stout lad they all knew well " * Well, my 
lad,' says I, * do you want a job 1 ' 

" * Doan't know,' says he. 

" 'Because 111 give you one, if you do. You shall 
have ten shillings a week just to shovel the loose 
earth off the waggons after they're filled, if you work 
only in fine weather, and twelve if you work wet or 
dry.'" 

Somebody here interrupted Ecn to ask what the 
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lad received as farm labourer. It turned out that he 
had only five or six shillings a week. 

" So you see," continued Ben, " it seemed like a lot 
of money to him. He chose the ten shillings a week, 
and went along with us. He was a quiet sort of 
fellow, and I got him lodged along with me at Enowl 
Hill, near the Seven Stars. We was working at that 
time just close to Shottesbrook and Waltham. He 
could read a very little, but he couldn't write the 
least in the world." 

'* Just about enough to make a round at marbles, 
I suppose," remarks one of the youngsters. 

"Ah, just about it. Well, I took a deal of pains to 
learn him to write. I got him a slate and pencil first, 
and he was so bent on learning that, if it was only 
three minutes, if the woman hadn't got his supper 
ready, he would take his slate and pencil and begin to 
write ; and in eight or nine months, I do assure you, 
he could write a very pretty letter home to his 
friends." 

Ben's story, told with an effect which I cannot give 
to it, produced great satisfaction. 

" You'd better turn schoolmaster, Ben," says one. 

** Not much of that. But I do think I should make 
quite as good a one as the first that taught me. He 
was too lame for anything else, and so they made him 
Schoolmaster. He couldn't stand up very well, and a 
little push would knock him down. You may imagine 
us boys soon found this out, and when we was pun« 
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ished we always went right up to him, and pushed him 
a little, and over he went." 

" When you were a navvy," interposed the friend, 
" used you to go to church, Ben % Did any of the 
navvies go 1" 

"Yes, they did ; some of them went regular. But 
I'm sorry to say I was a bad cratur." 

Ben's expression was so quaint that the boys coiddn't 
help laughing. But Ben didn't say it with the least 
intention of raising a laugh ; nothing was further 
from his mind. He looked hard at the fire, and his 
face was very serious. 

The friend came to his assistance. "We are all 
bad creatures," he said ; " we might all be better than 
we are." 

No more laughing from the boys. 

Tom took his short pipe out of his moutL " I know 
I've been one. But I hope I shall be better ; for I 
don't see any good now in them ways." 

After this there was an altered manner in the party 
— a sort of reflective sober tone. Conversation flagged 
and ceased. Tom gave a few more whiffs from his 
pipe; and in a few more minutes the little party 
broke up and separated. 




VII.-FEAST WEEK. 

[HERE is no season of greater excitement 
in the annals of a village than that 
known as Feast Week. It is in this week 
that in most villages the day elsewhere 
described by me as Club Day is designedly fixed. 
For two days at least a general holiday is held ; and, 
the fuel of Club Day being added to the fire, the 
ways of entertainment, it may well be imagined, are 
often not satisfactory, and sometimes very iiyurious. 
But, view it as we may, it is the holiday of the place, 
and is a fact which has to be looked in the face. 
Very different ways of looking at it there are among 
persons interested in the affairs of a village. 

By some it is regarded with unmixed dislike. I 
have again and again heard it condemned without 
qualification, not by unkind and selfish persons, but 
by those having the comfort and welfare of their 
neighbours or parishioners unquestionably at heart. 
This is to look from one point of view. It is to ignore 
the strong current of sympathies and associations that 
runs beneath much that is coarse, objectionable, 
sometimes sinfol ; and, in ignoring this, it is to sever 
such persons from those around them, and whom they 

5 
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wish to serve, at a time vhen hearts are pecnliarly 
open, as well as to deprive them of the fairest oppoi^ 
tonity that ever o£fers for changing coarse and objec- 
tionable ways of holiday-making into cheerful seasons 
of unobjectionable and wholesome recreation. 

Whilst I write I have lying at my side a closely 
written letter of four sheets from an old schoolfellow, 
now a hard-working clergyman in a country village, 
the whole of which is on the subject of these Club and 
Feast Days. He expresses, I have no doubt, the 
opinions^ and details the experience, of scores, perhaps 
hundreds. "In this neighbourhood," he writes, "I 
am sorry to say that these benefit dubs (as they are 
called) are a pest to society.'' After going on to show 
how they are so, and drawing a picture which I fear is 
only too correct as descriptive of numbers of such 
clubs, he makes this remark, introducing it as illustra- 
tive of the evils of the system, " Daughters in service 
will even come from London to attend." 

I am quite ready to agree with him in deploring the 
evils of these holidays as they are generally spent. 
But to say this alone, is to look from one point of view 
only, and, in so doing, to lose sympathy and influence 
which might be largely available ; for in the course of 
my experience, whilst I have been struck with observ- 
ing how deeply the associations of these seasons are 
rooted in the hearts of the people, I have noticed 
that the hold which they have upon their feelings is 
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by no means of necessitj/ connected with the evils 
attending them. Too often not separa/€(2, these latter 
are still distinctly the scpara&^ part of the eiijoyment. 
The very remark of my friend above quoted is a proof 
of what I am urging. So deep and passionate 
is the yearning in absentees to be present at the 
Feast that I can compare it to nothing but the nos- 
talgia of the Swiss mountaineer. I have seen letters 
from emigrants in Australia and America, the writers 
of which, when speaking of the Feast Day, have shown 
that they would come not from London only but, were 
it possible, half the world over, to be present. Years 
of time, thousands of miles, new and increasing ties, 
nothing has been strong enough to blot out the old, 
old love of home, the enjoyment of which, in their 
minds, is connected with this one especial day. A 
tender Christian mother, who would be shocked to 
see her sons and daughters where they should not be, 
said to me early this last Club Day as I walked down 
the village, " Little Mary will put finger in her eye 
to-day, sir." The child, about fourteen years of age, 
has not long gone to town to service, and the little 
bright eyes would dim more than once that day with 
tears as she remembered the country village, with its 
waving purple and orange flag, and the men dressed 
out in their best, and the band marching to and fro, 
and fancied her little playmates following them, and 
she " far away." 

S— 3 
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There remains then the fact to be observed that^ 
granting the objections to the full, there runs beneath 
all the coarseness an under-current of some of the 
best of our natural feelings ; of the truth of which 
statement, if any should doubt, let them walk about 
freely in such a village as mine on Club morning, 
and take notice of the people's faces. It is not the 
faces of the vicious and drunken that will look most 
beaming and happy. Quite otherwise. They would 
mis-read the countenances who did not recognize 
in their expression some of those feelings which 
may be enlisted with power in the cause of all that is 
good 

Let it be borne in mind that I am neither deny- 
ing nor extenuating the evils that so commonly 
attend these celebrations. It is with the question, 
" How best to deal with those evils T that I have 
to do. 

I have designated the coincidence of Club Day 
with Feast Week as under some circumstances the 
adding of fuel to the fire of disorderly amuse- 
ment. But there is another way of looking at the 
matter. In the Benefit Club is the clergyman's best 
point of contact with the whole proceedings of Feast 
Week. 

My own impression, therefore, is that his best plan 
is, as far as possible, to identify himself with the 
Club, and leaven it from within with a spirit which 
cannot fail to spread without in widening circles, till 
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it reaches and influences the whole round of the vil* 
lage festivities. 

Working on this principle we began last year to get 
in the narrow end of the wedge ; or rather we drove 
it still farther in ; for when the men some years ago 
abolished all beer at committee meetings, and when 
bidding good-bye to the public-house they held their 
feast-dinner at the viUage school-room, we may fairly 
consider that they had begun driving in the narrow 
end of a wedge which would all, with time and 
patience, follow. Last year there came the proposi- 
tion that I had been for some time wishing for, viz., 
that the Beneflt Club should connect itself with a 
plan for giving some entertainment to the families of 
the members and such friends as at feast time came to 
see them. 

We thought it over a great deal, and, not to 
dwell upon the various plans we formed and rejected, 
the result was a very large public tea party on 
the day following the Club dinner. Our own popula- 
tion is 570. At our tea party 700 sat down under 
cover. 

I had proof of the manner in which this worked in 
the very first observation I heard of next morning, as 
having been made by a stout labourer, not by any 
means a teetotaller, when comparing in his mind the 
enjoyment of the two days. "I have had," he said, 
*' a deal more pleasure for sixpence to-day than I had 
yesterday for half-a-crown T There was a band of 
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cours& One of the farmers most kindly lent a veiy 
pleasant field close to the village, and rendered much 
valuable help besides. Between the strains of the 
band, and hymns in which the whole party joined, 
some friends gave us excellent addresses ; and thus, 
side by side with the old style of entertainment, 
which the Club held on the day before, was brought 
in contrast, arising from their own suggestion, the 
pattern of a new and better one. 

Such a lesson may be left to work, and works most 
effectually without forcing. The result which it must 
work is that the men's own peculiar day will more 
and more, in its best features, assimilate to the higher 
pattern ; which pattern, be it remembered, owes its 
very existence to the already improved tone of the 
special Club feast. Some of the men are even now 
asking to have the entertainment of the Club put on 
a more economical and temperate footing. Thus the 
tone of the Club and that of the village act and re- 
act upon each other. 

We had not this year a tea party to the same extent 
numerically as that last year ; but on the day follow- 
ing the Club feast, two himdred of our own people 
only, the tickets having been limited to that number, 
sat down to tea. There was a good band in attendance, 
with various sports going on in the field, where seem- 
ingly nearly all the village, young and old, grave and 
gay, assembled. A brief address or two was delivered ; 
^nd the National Anthem closed the evening. 
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Another year I hope that the second day's pattern 
"will be found so far influencing the first day's, that we 
shall see, in accordance with a long-cherished wish of 
mine, the men's wives, sisters, and other female rela- 
-tives, seated at the table with them. 
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"Certainly. The best way is for each of you to 

find his own book. John can get books good 

enough for the purpose for as many of you as like 
at a half -penny a book. That won't hurt you.* 

"No, sir, we can stand that.** 

"Very welL And now would any one like to put 
his name down to-night by way of a start T 

Eighteen gave in their names at once. But it was 
left open to any parishioner to enter his name until 
the 1st of May. 

I undertook to receive on Saturday nights such 
fiums as should be brought to me. 

As may be supposed, the money was not always 
deposited without a remark. 

" I shall be for that man, friend or foe," said one 
stout contributor, " who gives me the biggest shilling*s 
worth for my shilling." 

" I am afraid, sir," said another, not a depositor, 
"you'll find yourselves disappointed over this coal 
club.'' 

" How so, Tom T 

"Are you going to get it from the pit your- I 

selves f 

"I don't know— -can't say. We shall settle that at 
a general meeting." 

" Because, if you do, the coal will cost as much as 
12«. 6d at the pit's mouth. Then there's the railway I 

carriage, then there's the trucks, then there's the men 
to load and unempt, and there's only forty-eight 

■ 

I 
I 

I 
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hours allowed to do it in. I don't see but the 
coal jn^chants-cenld supply it quite as cheap." 

*' I shouldn't wonder. I am not sure tiiat it would 
not bethe best way after alL" 

. '' Then you'll excuse me, sir, but where's the good 
of , a coal clubf 

*' How much of this mon^ do you suppose would 
have been put by for coal without the coal club T 

"None of it, sir." 

"And how much would have been put by at 
aJir 

" Little or none, I daresay." 

" And how much the better would the people be for 
having spent it V 

" Oh, none the better, I know, sir.^ 

" Then do you think you can see the good of a coal 
clubr 

" Yes, if you look at it in that light.'' 

One evening the sound of skittles reached our eani, 
as a lull in the generally active business of Haturday 
iiight took place. 

"Ah," said a depositor, "if some of them a« be at 
skittles would pay their money in here, they'd be 
better off when the frost and snow is on the grounds 
They don't know it now, but theyTl find of it then. 
There's a goodish many as haven't put in as will wish 
they had when they see the coal come, and find there's 
no bill coming after," 

" Thafs true enough," joined in another, ^It will 



VIIL-BOYS AT CEICKET. 




■HAT do you do with your boy, when lie 
is at Homer I asked of an excellent 
brother clergyman, whose young son 
was then reading hard for an honour 
that father and son coveted much A wicket and a 
net were up within sight of the window at which we 
were sitting. The father, whatever may have been 
his merits as a cricketer some five-and-twenty years 
ago, has long since lost all personal relish for the 
sports of his younger days ; but his answer was, 
** Play with him, when he wants me, and I can spare 

time." 

Wise man ! Not now perhaps, but at the time 
when the parent's hold on the child must change from 
that of authority to influence, he will reap the benefit 
So will any father, teacher, or minister, from sympathy 
with the sports of the young. 

One evening, late in June this year, at about half- 
past eight o'clock, a deputation waited upon me. It 
consisted of four small boys. 

"Please, sir,*' began the speaker of the party, 
"we've come to know if us boys may send a 
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challenge to play a cricket match with elevea S — • 
boysf 

" Why come and ask me that question T 

'^ Please, sir, we didn't like to do it without coming 
to you first ; and we thought perhaps you would help 
us to make the arrangements." 

" Very welL But make your own match. Go over 

to S y find out who takes the lead among them, 

and arrange the match with him. Have you got your 
eleven T 

By the time the conversation had got thus far, 
the youngsters were seated, and we discussed the 
subject 

"They'll be too strong for you. They are better 
cricketers, I fancy, from what I hear, than you 
are.*' 

" Yes, sir, the boys and men all practise together 
there, as it's a small place ; and that makes the boys 
play well. I know ; for my imcle lives there, and 
there's a goodish number of us T s in that vil- 



li 



"Well, if you want to play, you had better walk 
over soon. It isn't more than four miles, or 9 little 
over, across the fields.'' 

" We'll go, sir, to-morrow night, us four." 

So with the enthusiasm of boy-nature the expedi- 
tion was at once arranged to give the challenge. 

« You'll get beaten." 

" Never mind that, sir,— can but tijr 1" 
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About nine o'clock next evening three of the four 
stood at the parsonage gate. 

"We've been to S , sir r 

** And what's the answer 1" 

" Please, sir, they say they can't do anything with- 
out talking to Mr. C about it ;" (Mr. C is the 

clergyman of the village). " But they're willing, and 
if youll be so good as just to write a line to Mr. 
C ^ they say it will be all settled next day.' 

" I wanted you to make your own match. But as 
it has come to that, I will tell you what ni do, if 
you like. My cricketing days are long enough over, 

and so are Mr. C ^'s ; but if he will head his boys, 

111 head mine. A home and home match. What say 
your 

" Capital, sir," shouted all the deputation ; " Thank 
you, thank you !" 

There is nothing like a set of boys for enthusiasm. 
One would think that empires at least were at stake 
when they are playing cricket and the game a dose 
one. " Why, they make as much row about it," said 
an on-looker at the return match, when the game 
was becoming exciting, "as if it were an All Eng- 
land match." Well, and why shouldn't they 1 Whaf s 
All England to them compared with Gawcott and 

S % We all live in a world of our own ; and 

whatever world we do live in, that is all the world 
to us. 

The arrangements were soon made between the 
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captains, and a day fixed for the first match. With 
the exception of ourselves, the age of the players was 
limited to sixteen. Most of them were two or three 
years younger. 

We were fortunate in the day fixed turning out, 
for as long as we were engaged in playing the match, 
perfectly dry. All but myself and the youngest of 
our party walked ; and at a quarter to eleven o'clock, 
just as I drove up opposite to the turn from the 
public road into the village, our umpire appeared, 
like the advance guard of an army, leaping the stile 
from the other side into the road, while behind him, 
scattered along the pathway in little knots, came the 
main body of the force. 

We did not expect to win ; and we were beaten. 
But, before we left, we settled upon a day for the 
return match to come off, in about a fortnight's time. 
We thanked our kind host for his liberal entertain- 
ment of us, and making the best of the way home, 
through the drizzling rain that was now beginning to 
fall, gathered round a comfortable tea when we all 
got in, and talked the matter over. Who does not 
know how such matters are talked over ? How all 
the little bits of really bad luck that befel one's own 
side are reckoned up and made the very most of, 
whilst all those that befel the other side are wholly 
disregarded ; how the ball that got A out turned in 
"at least a yard;" how the one that settled £ was 
" quite an off ball,'* but " broke back in a way no- 
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body oouldhave expected, and took the off atmiip \ 
and how C was '^well in," had just ^got his ai^C 
when unluckily he was bowled or cau^t ! Bad play 
seems to be little in fault in these retrospectioiis^ in 
accounting for the mishaps of one side at leasts If s 
all bad luck. 

Solace to the disappointed that the successful ms^ 
well scruple too rudely to take away ! 

"My poor fellow/' said an English gentleman to a 
wounded soldier in Paris just after the battle of 
Waterloo ; " and how did it happen T 

" They were eight to one, sir, eight to one !" 

**Well,'* said the Englishman, as he gave the 
Frenchman a kind word and a franc ; " no wonder 
you were beaten T 

But we at Oawcott by no means considered our- 
selves as much beaten as the French at Waterloo; 
and, to our credit be it said, after the beating our 
courage, instead of being cooled, became steadily 
hotter and hotter. When we got home, and talked it 
over, we found that we had not been beaten nearly 
as much as we at first thought. By aid of a little of 
that way of looking at the first game which I have 
described ; by help of certain valuable "ifs " applied 
to the past ; if so and so on the other side hadn't 
been missed when he gave that chance to slip at the 
beginning of his innings ; if so and so on our side had 
not been got out just when he was ; if several other 
little things of this kind hadn't happened just as they 
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did ; and also by help of calling to mind certain ad- 
vantages in the future on which we might reckon, 
such as that we " knew our own ground/* that our 
side would be fresh this time and theirs tired with 
the four-mile walk, and that we should play in sight 
of all our friends ; we fairly worked ourselves up into 
the belief that this time we were going to beat them. 
We came at last to have very little doubt upon the 
subject. 

Still, wise generals neglect no precautions. So, to 
begin with, we strengthened the eleven. Two weak 
ones were put out to make room for two stronger ones 

of more age and experience. Little Jem T , whose 

admission into the eleven on the first occasion was 
much debated, was retained. He had surprised us 

all at S by his steady nerve and cool well-timed 

hitting to leg, scoring ten in one of his innings in 
creditable style. ''Master'' had given him a day at 
his request for the first match, but with a very com- 
mendable feeling Jem didn't like to ask for a second 
so soon after the first. We couldn't afford to lose 
such a useful little player, so "Master" was asked and 
Jem secured. Then of the two new players, one being 
a stout strong lad, and a hard hitter with a fair cric- 
keting reputation, was reckoned " good for some runs." 
All things considered, therefore, in the return match 
we honestly did expect to win. 

And so we should have won, had it not been for a 
most unexpected occurrence, (another ^); for lo, when 
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the captain of the opposite side drew np on the morn- 
ing of the match, he also had brought toith him two 
new players^ far more formidable than ours, bojB from 
the land of Cafiyn and Julius Caesar, playing with the 
Surrey wrist-play and after Surrey traditions. With- 
out a doubt they won the game for their side ; for 
out of their total, for the two innings, of eighty-seven, 
the two new bats scored not less than forty-three. 
Still our eleven fought the game well throughout ; and 
it was anybody's game to the last. 

Our opponents won the toss, and went in. They 
scored in their first innings sixty runs. Against this, 
we scored only thirty-eight. We had just time to put 
them out for their second innings, with a score of 
twenty-seven, when the dinner-bell rang, leaving 
us fifty runs to make to win when we came out after 
dinner. 

We began our second innings by putting in two 
brothers, right and lefthanded, who raised our hopes 
high, for, before they parted, they had rubbed off thir- 
teen from the score of fifty. Thirty-seven to win ! 
Our side gaining confidence. Next came little Jem 

T . He did quite his share. Scores don't run 

high in country elevens, especially amongst boys. He 
had made four in the first innings, and he added 
another five now, before he was caught in the slip. 
Two wickets down 1 Thirty-two to win ! The game 
was looking up. The excitement on the ground was 
increasing visibly, not only among the boys, but 
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among the men, many of whom had by this time 
found their way into the field, and were lying 
stretched at their full length on the grass in the warm 
July sun. 

And now came a run of what almost deserved to be 
called " ill luck/' Four of our very best wickets were 
lowered in succession without a single run, leaving 
only a few lag wickets, from whom nothing, beyond a 
chance run or two, might be expected. The confi- 
dence of the side decreases, and the fainter-hearted 
give up. But there are good lessons to be learned 
even in a cricket-field ; and one of them is, to work 
while there is room left for work, and to keep a good 
heart while there is room left for hope. The next at 
the wicket was a most indifferent hand. But, I sup- 
pose, success or fatigue had made the bowlers a little 
careless, for the first ball bowled to him is an off half- 
volley, and is hit away well nigh to the hedge, scoring 
an easy three. A hit to leg almost inmiediately after, 
and another three is scored. Singles, twos, and threes, 
at the cost however of three of the remaining wickets, 
are next run up in rapid succession, until at last seven 
runs only are left to win ! The goal of victory is full 
in sight 1 The indifferent bat, who had been sup- 
posed worth scarcely a run, has scored nineteen. 
Three, two more good hits even, and the game is ours ; 
when up comes a tice, pitched high and home. There 
is a miss — a ratUe behind — and the game is over and 
lost 1 Beaten by six I 
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A nigHt or two afterwards I met the speaker of tlie 
deputation. 

*' Beaten again, Harry l** 

" Please, sir, we should have beaten them easy this 
time if it hadn't been for the young gentlemen. We 
don't think it hardly fair." 

"But it was perfectly fair, Harry. One was S 

bred and born, and as much one of them as any of the 
lot, and the other [was his friend and visitor, and 

therefore counted as belonging to S for the time 

being." 

" Please, sir, we are all of us ready to play them 
again, with the first eleven they had, and we feel sure 
we could beat them easy." 

" Next year perhaps, Harry. This year they have 
beaten us fairly, home and home, and have a right to 
their victory." 

Had we played a third match even, who knows 
but we might have had more of the same ill luck^ 
and of those "ifs" against us? And, besides, we 
have had match-playing enough for the present. 

A little holiday-making, in some form or other, is 
almost necessary for all people who work hard either 
with head or hand ; but from the two captains of the 
elevens down to that small boy of eight who was 
the youngest of the party, and who is off to school on 
Monday, there is something for us all of more impor- 
tance than holiday-making. 

We have all got work to da 




IX.~THE SQUIKE AND THE POSTMAN. 

[BOUT two years ago our postman, whilst 
on his usual round, was seized with a 
severe attack of illness, which left him 
much weakened, and caused myself and 
others, who know and value him, to fear that the 
length of his daily walk, twenty-five miles, might 
prove too much for his strengtL 

I spoke to him about it, and found that on this 
account the same idea had occurred to him that had 
come into my own head, viz.,'that he might get help from 
the Post Office authorities, and, with this assistance 
and a little parcel carrying to and from the various 
farm-houses on his route, meet the expenses of a 
pony's keep. 

Our postman is a careful managing man, and had 
put a little by for a rainy day or a case of need. To 
this little a few neighbours with pleasure added be- 
tween £4 and £5. In raising this small collection I 
ventured also to apply to a gentleman who at that 
time was living at some distance from us, but who 
during an occasional residence in a neighbouring 
parish, in which he has property, had known the post- 

6 
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man, who on a former walk had delivered the letters 
daily at his door. I knew that he thought highly of 
the man. I knew also, and yery many have good 
cause to know it too, that he has no higher pleasure 
than that of liberally befriending the worthy who 
stand in need of help. I well knew therefore that 
my letter would not have an empty answer. On the 
evening of the day on which I received it I asked the 
postman to walk a little way out of the village with 
me. I was on horseback. I told him that I had 

written to Mr. B , asking him, if he approved of 

our object, to help us in the little collection we were 
making, and had received a reply that afternoon. I 
then put into his hand the contribution that had been 
sent. It was a ten-pound note. The man looked up 
at me like one struck. Before he had recovered suffi- 
ciently to speak I rode on, leaving him standing in the 
middle of the road. 

The Post Office authorities agreed to allow 7£. a week 
for the keep of a horse, and at the same time length- 
ened the walk, or rather added an extra walk in 
another direction, which John soon found it necessary 
to pay another person to undertake. 

The pony and cart were bought ; and a hut to serve 
as a stable was erected at a cost of £^ los. Great 
was the pleasure derived at first from the new purchase 
"Tommy" was completely one of the family. The 
wife fed him ; the boys took liim out for an airing of 
an evening up and down the lanes. John seemed 
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to think that there never was such a pony in the 
world. 

Alas for dreams of human happiness in all condi- 
tions of life ! As time passed on, towards the autumn 
of the next year, it became evident to one who like 
myself saw the man almost daily, that something was 
wrong. The signs were very minute. I wondered 
afterwards to think how quietly and cheerfully he 
had borne the trial. But so ill may we judge of 
one another, as Eli in his haste judged of Hannah, that 
I actually attributed, well as I knew the man, John's 
slight change of manner to a less worthy reason than 
the secret trouble that was preying on his mind. I 
half feared that a bit of a lift in the world was a little 
spoiling John. 

It was quite the other way. One evening as he sat 
with me talking in my study his trouble all came out. 
From first to last the pony had been a heavy loss to 
him. I went most carefully and accurately with him 
into all the items of expenditure, and found that, for 
the luxury and relief of his pony and cart, he had for 
a whole year been a loser of 25. 9d a week, viz., i«. 
over and above the sum allowed by the Post Office, 
and IB, gd, for the substitute employed upon the extra 
walk. 

" But for my trade,'' he said, " and I am up now 
generally at four o'clock, and not in bed till eleven, 
I could never have held on as long as I have, and no 
one knows how hard weVe been drove." 

6-2 
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He is a shoemaker, and works at Ids trade at leisure 
intervals. But times had been hard with his cus- 
tomers, and for much of his work he had never been 
paid. All things had gone against him. He was at 
his wit's end. 

To know the difficulty was a good part of the way 
towards finding a remedy. It was agreed, before he 
left the room, that I should write to the proper officer 
at the General Post Office, and state his case and 
difficulty. 

It has been the fashion of late to abuse the Post 
Office. Whether the London letter-carriers have 
enough pay or not I do not know — ^very likely not. 
Whether or no newspapers, through press of business 
or want of hands, are sometimes a post or two late, I 
cannot say. But this I know, that in the case of one 
good servant the Post Office authorities acted the part 
of a good and kind master. The letter I received in 
reply was kind and considerate. The writer said that 
the regulations would not allow of more being given 
on that " walk " for the keep of a horse, but that the 
walk should be shortened ; and he expressed his regret 
that John had received a hurt where all parties con- 
cerned had intended to do him a service. More than 
this, the authorities did not at once withdraw the extra 
weekly allowance, which indeed they continued to 
pay untilJohn's losses were nearly reimbursed, though 
both John and I were always expecting each week's 
payment to be the last. 
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So the pony and cart, and also the materials of 
the hut, were to be sold. 

" About that subscription money, sir r' said John, 
one evening. 

"Yes, John." 

" If you please, sir, I wish to return if 

" But it vfBA given to you." 

" That's true enough. But I can't use the money 
now for the purpose for which it was given me. And 
I should never feel happy if I were to keep it. I shall 
get over it in time, if I work hard and have my 
health." 

" Very well, John. I could not have advised this 
act, if you had not seen it in the light you do, but as 
it is the clear conviction and willing act of your own 
mind, I must tell you that it has my approval 
You are acting as I should have expected you to 
act.'' 

The man left my study with as bright a countenance 
and as light a heart as the freest man, as to circum- 
stances, in England. 

The pony was sold. It had cost £i'^ los. It fetched 
j£ii— all things considered, a very good sale. 

Without waiting for the sale of the materials of the 
hut, which were subsequently disposed of at a loss of 
£6 I Of., John at once sent me the proceeds of the 
pony's sale, eleven sovereigns, very neatly and strongly 
done up in a little parcel, with the accompanying 
note. 
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^DsAS A2n> Rbvkbend Sib, 

*' Excose me troabling yon again with 
business concerning me, as I oonld not see yon on 
Saturday eyemng. I have enclosed the sum of money 
I have received for my horse towanis the sum I 
received from you when I stood in need. The re- 
mainder, as soon as I have it, I will deliver up to you. 
By returning it to you I shall consider it the same as 
deUvenng it to the fiiends who gave it you for me. 
If I am not troubling you too much, I should like 

Mr. B 's donation returned at once, accompanied 

with my wife's and my best thanks to him for his 
kindness to me. The remaining £i I should like 

received by yourself and Mr. R. W . The others 

I will rei>ay, if I get the money, this week. I should 
like all to receive it from you with our best thanks. 
Having thoroughly considered the expenses I have 
been at altogether, I think I shall lose somewhere 
about ;£i2 or £13 ; but I hope, if I have my health, I 
shall be able to get over it. 

**" Please to excuse my troubling you. 

'^ I remain, your obedient servant, 

"John ^.^ 

This note I received, with the money, on Monday 
morning, December 23rd. 

On the next day I forwarded ^10^ with a short 
letter of explanation, and John's best thanks, to Mr. 
B . 
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On Thursday morning came the answer. John left 
it before I was up, and went on his round. He calls 
for the letters to be posted at 4*15 in the afternoon, 
and I gave him a little commission at the post town, 
desiring him to bring me what I had sent him foi^ 
himself on his return. He did so. 

" By the way, John,'* I said, after a few minutes* 
chat about indifferent things, "I had a letter this 
morning from Mr. B ." 

"I saw there was one, sir, with the W post- 
mark.'' 

"He acknowledges the receipt of my letter, and its 
enclosure, and thoroughly appreciates your high-prin- 
cipled act." 

" I am much obliged to him, sir." 

"Now, John, I want you to tell me honestly, how 
you felt when you were doing up those eleven bright 
sovereigns in that neat little parcel % " 

" Well, sir, I confess they did tempt me, but then I 
said to my wife that I should never be happy if I kept 
them ; and I shall never repent it." 

" I believe you never will, John." 

Again we chatted about other things: 

John rose to go. 

"Do you mind," I said, "my coming up to your 
house to-night and talking a bit to your two boys ? 
This has been a tr3dng time to you. I should like to 
print on your youngsters' minds a lesson of integrity 
from a passage in their father's life. Do t' 
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know anything of tliat gift of £\o that you re- 
ceived ? " 

"Nothing whatever, sir." 

"Very well, get them home from their grand- 
mother's, where I think you said you had left 
them, and I will be with you in about twenty 
minutes." 

As I entered the cottage, the two boys were seated 
one on each side the fire ; John and his wife on oppo- 
site sides of the table. The elbow chair was put for 
me. 

After a few minutes' talk, I called for the Bible ; 
and turned to the 24th Psalm. " He that hath clean 
hands and a pure heart ; who hath not lifted up his 
soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully. He shall 
receive the blessing from the Lord." 

The Bible from which I read was a handsome pre- 
sentation book, given to John by some friends on a 
former walk, where he had been as postman, with an 
inscription in it expressing their high estimation of 
his character, and their great regret at losing him. I 
shut the book, and turned to the boys, asking them 
to listen to me very attentively, never to forget the 
story I was going to tell them, and to strive never to 
depart, under any temptation, from the trustworthy 
integrity which their father had learned from that 
book. They did listen, with fixed attention. The 
younger, who sat opposite to me, never took his eyes 
from my face. I told them then, as shortly as I 
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could, the story of the horse and cart. It was no dull 
tale, be sure, to them. I recalled to their minds the 
pleasurable anticipation with which the pony was 
looked for by the whole family, the delight of the pur- 
chase, the contrivance and industry shown in the 
building of the hut for his stable, the inspection we 
all made of him by lantern-light on the first night 
that he came home, and all the subsequent fondness 
for Tommy. I told them then how hard it had made 
things come to their father, and what a hard trial it 
had been to him to lose 29. <^, a week, all through a 
year, out of his small earnings. I went on to describe 
my conversation with their father, when I found out 
how things were going, and the circumstances that 
attended the sale of the pony. I then introduced the 
subject of the money subscribed, and the gift of j£io 

from Mr. B . I explained to them the severity of 

the loss to their father, and how much it would throw 
him back in the world to pay back to the subscribers 
their money. Simply I set before them the plausible 
arguments which might have been used for keeping 
the money ; that it was a gift, that it would not make 
up the loss sustained, that no one would have uttered 
a word of reproach against their father, had he kept 
it. With this plausible view I set in strong contrast 
the inflexible determination of the father to have 
nothing but "clean hands and a pure heart.'' I 
described then what ih& blessing of the Lord to all 
such was, the great chief blessing, a bright clear con* 
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science, and a trust in the God wliom they served, 
that He would never forsake them, and that this 
which I knew their father had to-night was better to 
the whole family than any quantity of money ill- 
gotten. Besides which, I added, there was what, 
though a minor thing, was yet very valuable, the 
respect of all good men ; in proof of which I begged 
of them to listen while I read to them a letter of ap- 
proval which Mr. B had sent to me. I took 

the letter from its envelope, and began reading : — 



i( 



W- 



'< Christmas Day, i86i. 
"My DEAR Sm, 

"Before I go to church I hasten to ac- 
knowledge your enclosure to me from your postman, 

John , of the donation I formerly made him, 

owing to his wish not to apply the amount to any 
other purpose than that for which it was given. I 
honour him for so doing, and in proof of my own 
good opinion of him and of his good conduct since I 
have known anything of him, I must beg you kindly 
to return him the jCio"--(John started; for there 
had been nothing but the letter to meet his glance at 
the contents of the envelope, as I withdrew, them for 
the purpose of reading. I paused a moment and 
then read on) — "with the further addition of £s 
added to it, for even in this life his honourable act 
should not lose its reward.'' 
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I took the notes out of my waistcoat pocket and 
laid them on the table. 

Had any one entered at that moment without 
knowing what had happened, he could only have 
formed one supposition, viz., that I had been the 
messenger to bring to the little family circle the 
tidings of an overwhelming affliction. The father's 
head lay on his outspread arms on the table before 
him, and I could hear and see him sobbing. The 
wife, completely overcome, had laid hers on the table 
as well. The boys, from natural sympathy, sat crying, 
they scarcely knpw why, by the fire-side. There was 
no speaking till I rose, which I did almost immedi- 
ately, to put on my coat and wraps. John quickly 
rose to help me. The money lay untouched upon the 
table. 

" Shall I write to Mr. B , to thank him, sir, or 

will you r 

"Leave that to me, John !" 

That is nearly all that has passed between John 
and myself on the subject I understand him, and 
he knows it. 

I have been acquainted with these two men, the 
squire and the postman, for some years. This inci- 
dent in their lives is not an exceptional one of either 
of them. It is characteristic of the men. 




X.-JOHN WEST. 

[HE village of Gawcott is deeply indebted 
to John West ; how deeply may be 
gathered from a few particulars of his 
life, and of his benefactions to his native 
place. 

A short memoir of him was published in 1815, just 
after his death, by the Rev. T. Scott, son of the Com- 
mentator, and first incumbent of the church at Gaw- 
cott ; and a brief life of him may also be found in 
the Rev. Erskine Neale's " Earthly Resting Places of 
the Just." To both these sources I am indebted for 
some of the facts which I here narrate. But as there 
are persons now living in Gawcott who remember 
Mr. West, I am able to verify them by their testi- 
mony. 

John West was born, lived, and died at Gawcott 
He was the son of a baker in a small way, and re- 
ceived only such slight education as was then given 
to lads of his humble condition. During the early 
part of his life he was a servant to a farmer and 
maltster, but by the death of his father, or some other 
relation, became possessed of a little property. With 
thia capital he entered upon the trade of a lace buyer, 
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at that time a very flourisliing business in the county 
of Bucks, and by applying himself to it with great 
industry, and practising very great frugality, gained a 
comfortable independence for a man of his position. 
This trade he carried on for about thirty years, and 
then retired, to devote himself with singular earnest- 
ness of purpose to the good of his poorer neigh- 
bours. 

He affords a striking example of what one man, 
with no very special advantages, may do for the 
benefit of others, if only he bend every effort to this 
end. With a scanty education, with moderate means, 
only as much as would have sufficed for a comfortable 
subsistence for a family of his own class, with no 
particular gifts of intellect, with only the will bent 
resolutely to honour God and benefit his neighbour, 
let us see what he accomplished. 

As far as I can learn, he seems early, and before 
retiring from business, to have set on foot schemes 
for the good of those about him. They all bear the 
marks of originality, having been evidently devised 
and carried out in his own way ; for which reason 
they were specially suited to the people amongst 
whom he lived. He had two or three friends who 
were interested in these schemes, and helped him in 
working them out. 

Amongst other plans in which they assisted him was 
the establishment of a Sunday-school. The date (a 
little more than eighty years ago) of the first Sunday- 
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Bchool established in the country, at least which -was 
recognised as being the first, and which became the 
origin of the present universal system, must be so 
nearly coincident with the date of that which John 
West established with the aid of two friends, that we 
cannot say whether his plan originated solely in 
himself or whether he had heard of the doings at 
Gloucester. 

" His were the first Sunday-school in the ceimtiy, 
sir," said an old man who knew him welL *' There 

was old L , and S , and Muster West. We 

called him Muster West. Nobody else were Muster in 
the place but him.*' This humble title, which my 
parishioner seemed to make much of, was manifestly 
given to him rather as a mark of personal respect than 
from deference to his social position, his style of living 
to the last being that of the humbler classes. 

'' Muster West," as he was called, took a cottage, 
and with the aid of his two friends held a Sunday- 
school in it, using three rooms for the purposa He 
taught the first class, consisting of eight or ten in 
number, himself, and gave each of his scholars a new 
coat once a year. They were taught to read and write 
in the school ; *' and I," said my informant, " used very 
often to set the copies." On Sunday evening the 
rooms were lighted, and the classes were gathered for 
instruction. Who can estimate the value of these 
simple efforts 1 

I quote a passage from Mr. Scott's memoir, in which 
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he bears witness to the benefit derived from them. 
" There are still many residing in the village/' he says, 
"who tell with feelings of affectionate gratitude of the 
pains which Mr. West and his friends took with them 
when they were young. The description of the ad- 
dresses with which the former generally concluded 
the instruction of the day shewed that they must have 
been highly interesting and impressive to the youthful 
minds for which they were intended. They are re- 
presented as having been a mixture of instructive 
address, affectionate warning, and fervent prayer, so 
blended together as to produce the most striking effect 
imaginable. And the manner in which they are still 
spoken of is such as to afford much encouragement to 
those who like him are willing to devote their talents 
to the instruction of such as are in danger of being 
destroyed for lack of knowledge." 

There was no day school at that time in the village, 
and in addition to this care of the children on Sun- 
days, it was John West's habit to pay the school fees 
for any of the poor who liked to send their chil- 
dren to school in the week at the neighbouring town, 
distant not quite two miles. 

If there were only this work to record of him, a 
man himself possessed of little education, and who had 
probably never heard of a Sunday-school, his name 
would deserve to be ever held in grateful remem- 
brance, at least in the village of Gawcott, as a public 
benefactor. 
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But this was only one of bis many ways of doing 
good. 

^ He used to do anything for 'em,'' said the same 
authority I have quoted before. ^ In those days theie 
were peck loaves, weighing nine pounds a piece. I 
can remember the time when they were 3«. Sd,, and 
Muster West used to buy the bread of the baker, and 
let them have it a penny a pound cheaper ; he used to 
let them have it cheaper nor that sometimes, and they 
had to pay him for it once a month." 

It is a significant trait of his character, that in this 
transaction he expected his payments to be met when 
they fell due, and if any of the people were hindered 
by want of work or illness from meeting them, he 
would lend them the money himself, that they might 
be ready to pay him at the proper tima 

He had an arrangement for providing fuel for the 
poor of a somewhat similar kind. At the time of the 
year when the woods in the neighbourhood were being 
cut, he would go to the woods and buy a large quan- 
tity, which he then had faggoted up. The farmers 
drew it home free of cost It was stored away in a 
large bam belonging to himself, and the faggots were 
sold at cost price twice a week. When coal was diffi- 
cult to get, and therefore very expensive, this was a 
great boon to the poor. 

Alluding to another of lus plans of usefulness, Mr. 
Scott says, " Nearly the whole remainder of his pro- 
perty, ».e., after the numerous and expensive plans 
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which he formed for the relief of his poor neighbours 
were carried out, was lent out in affording accommoda- 
tion to those who needed assistance in their business, 
in a manner which showed that he was far mdre soli- 
citous to do good with the produce of his industry 
than to place his money where it might be most secure 
or bring in the largest return." 

One who knew him well and had often seen his 
accounts told me, "He used to let folks have the 
money that he thought would pay him, and that had 
the right principle in them, without note of hand or 
anything of that sort. He would let them have it if 
he thought they were honest and upright. And he 
lent a deal of money in that way.'' 

Of course a man who turned money-lender on such 
unworldly principles must now and then have lost 
money from circumstances unforeseen by the borrower, 
and over which he had no control, and sometimes 
perhaps from want of principle ; but I mistake the 
character of the man, shrewd in discernment and fixed 
of purpose, with all his large-hearted liberality, if he 
was often taken in this way. The lace buyer who, 
starting with a small capital, by his industry, perse- 
verance, skill, and a frugality that would be called 
miserly if it were not for the uses to which his savings 
were put, laid by thousands, was not a likely man to 
suffer much from being imposed upon. 

But there is one great benefaction to his native vil- 
lage with which the name of John West will always 

7 
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stand pre-eminently connected. He appears from liis 
earliest days to have been a very moral character, tnifl 
and just in all tiie relationships of life ; but it pleased 
God, as he grew in years, to bring him under certain 
influences strongly affecting him, and he becajne un- 
questionably a man deeply acted upon by religions 
motives and principles, so that the plans and schemes 
of usefulness of which we have spoken were the fruit 
of a deep and fervent love to God, displaying itself to 
His glory towards his fellow-man. The village is an 
outlying hamlet of a small town, and in those days 
was utterly neglected. The few who cared to attend 
Divine service had a distance of two miles to go to 
their parish churcL For very many years of his 
life, before he was enabled to carry out his design, it 
appears to have been the wish of John West to build 
a church for his native hamlet Himself a constant 
attendant through all weathers at the parish church, 
it was because he valued the services and practically 
felt the inconvenience of the distance, depriving some 
of the power of attending, and affording others an 
excuse for not doing so, that he set his heart on 
accomplishing this work. 

It was the work of his life. To this object he de- 
voted between £4000 and £5000 of his property, en- 
dowing the church with a rent-charge of £100 a year, 
and employing the remainder of the money in the 
purchase of a piece of land in the centre of the village, 
and in the erection of a church. 
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Difficulties, into a statement of which it is not 
necessary that I should enter here, arose in the way 
of the carrying out of his design, and it was not until 
two years after the building had been completed that 
they were so far removed as to permit its being opened 
for Divine service by licence. In the f oUowing year, 
on the 14th of May, 1807, it was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Lincoln ; and John West had the satisfaction 
of worshipping for eight years in the house which he 
had built to the Lord, and seeing the fruits of his 
prayers, his zeal, and his liberality. 

The first incumbent of this long-neglected spot was 
a man of singular piety, consistency, abiUty, and force 
of character, whose preaching and labours began at 
once to make an impression upon the people, and the 
effects of whose ministry of twenty years are still dis- 
tinctly traceable. 

" Before the building of the church,'* an account of 
the village says, " released from the employments of 
the week, the people seemed to vie with each other in 
showing that they had no fear of God before their 
eyes." While the same hand, describing its state after 
a period of nearly ten years had elapsed, writes — 
" The regular attendance of a very large proportion of 
the inhabitants is sufficient to prove that the benevo- 
lent founder had not overrated the importance of his 
design. Some he lived to see evincing the happy 
effects of those ordinances which he had brought 
amongst them, while the whole village assumed, espe- 

7—2 
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cially on the Lord's day, a much more Christian appear- 
ance than it had formerly worn." 

Thus, in spite of difficulties, the ^eat work of 
his life was successfully accomplished, and he was 
spared to see, and thank God for, its happy results. 

In the inscription upon the tablet to his memory in 
the church, of which a copy is here subjoined,* it is 
said that he erected this building at his sole cost. So 
literally was this the case that he resolutely refused 
the least offer of assistance, CTen in so small a matter 
as the fetching of the materials by the farmers of the 
village from the neighbouring stone pits. In this 
little trait the good and the defective parts of his cha- 
racter are both exemplified. 



* Sacred 

to the memory of 

JOHN WEST, Gkntlxhai?, 

a nan wlio, after he had by great industry and economy 

acquired conKiderable property, devoted a large proportion of it 

to the glory of Ood, and the benefit of man. 

At his sole cost he built thio chapel, for the use of his native Tillage, 

and endowed it with a rent charge of one hundred pounds a year, 

arising from an estate situate at Adstock in this county. 

Py his last will and testament he bequeathed thirty pounds a yearforever; 

tu be given away in meat to the poor of the hamlet, in such manner as shall 

seem best to the minister, churchwardens, owners, and principal 

inhabitants, between Michaelmas in each year and the r<ady-day folIowlDg. 

He bequeathed also the further sum of one hundred pounds 

to be expended in beef, and disponed of in the same manner 

equally in the five years next after his decease. 

He died 2drd of Sept., 1814. in the 78th year of hia age, 

' The memory of the just is blessed.' 
' He loved our nation and he hath built us a synagogue.* 

Luke vii. 6. 
This monnroent is erected by the following gentlemen, 
whom he appointed tnist«R8 to hiH said will, 
George West, William Law, 

Richard llenson. 
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His usual seat in the cliurcli which he had thus 
'• at his sole cost '* built, was just inside the door, in 
a little pew which holds only two persons ; and the 
old man, reverently respectful to the faithful minister 
whose stipend his thrifty earnings had provided, used, 
when he went to see him at his own house, to stand 
hat in hand, not venturing to enter the room for 
fear of " dirtying the carpet/' His own ways were 
homely to excess up to the last. When he went for a 
walk, which he generally did for two hours after 
breakfast, he put his fire out to save expense, and 
relighted it on his return ; and he dined without a 
cloth and off a wooden trencher. In contrast to this 
picture let it be remembered that he was sparing 
that others might not want. On the very day on 
which I am writing this account, I am about to super- 
intend the distribution of an annual gift, which he 
left to the poor of this hamlet, of the interest of ;£6oo, 
that every poor inhabitant of the place might have 
once in the year an ample feast Like every true 
follower of his Master, he had a heart to feel for the 
wants of the needy, whether of body or of soul. 

He never married. His native village was to him 
in the place of wife and family. He died, as the tablet 
states, in 1 8 14. "A great number of persons assembled 
to witness his funeral ; '' and his body rests in a vault 
just in front of the communion table in the little 
church of Gawcott. 

1 have related the leading incidents of his life, 
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thinking a series of Sketches connected "with the 
village which he loved and benefited, and which still 
remembers him with the liveliest gratitude, incom- 
plete without such a record. 
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One shillings doth, 

ROUTLEDGE'S BRITISH SPELLING 

BOOK. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH 
THREE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 



Uniform with the above, 

One shillings clothy 

ROUTLEDGE'S BRITISH READING 

BOOK. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 

WITH ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 



GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS, 

THE BROADWAY, LUDGATB. 



Sixpence^ timp cloth. 
THE VILLAGE MUSEUM ; 
OR HOW WE GATHERED PROFIT WITH PLEASURE. 

By the Rev. G. T. Hoare. 



Fourpence^ limp, 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL READER 
AND RECITER. 

Edited by the Rev. J. E. Cijuike. 



In four vols., one shilling eachy hoards, 

ORIGINAL PENNY READINGS. 

By George Manville Fenn. 

%* Each Volume is complete in itself. 



One shillings boards, 
THE POPULAR RECITER, 
By J. E. Carpenter. 



One shillings hoards, 

THE COMIC RECITER. 

By J. E. Carpenter. 



GEORGE ROU-T LEDGE AND SONS, 

THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. (\l 
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